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HELMINTHIASIS—PERIOD OF GROWTH OF THE 
CALF ASCARIDE. 

BY VETERINARY-CAPTAIN A, J. HASLAM, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.V.S., ARMY VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT, NEWBRIDGE, 

PROFESSOR J. PENBERTHY, F.R.C.V.S., has, in the Yournal 

of Comparative Pathology for June, 1894, contributed most 

valuable evidence as to the period of growth of the ascaris 

margtnata. 

I have searched in vain through much‘of our helmintho- 
logical literature in order to ascertain the shortest known | 
periods in which “worms” can reach the adult stage, and I 
find that each author guards himself by such expressions as 
“very rapidly,” etc., and is rarely able to state the time 
occupied in development. This rule has exceptions, ¢.g., 
Oxyuris and Trichina. In most instances, however, helmin- 
thologists have been most careful to ascertain the /onges/ time 
experiment has shown eggs or embryos to occupy in reaching 
maturity, or the ex/raordinary long periods for which they 
can retain their vitality and power to grow. 

In considering endemics of helminthiasis, it is important to 
know how quickly multiplication can take place. Professor 
Penberthy’s communication is, as far as 1 know, an important 
and original contribution from this aspect. He states words 
to the following effect: In one case, there were numerous 
small worms (ascar7s marginata) in a two-weeks-old puppy. 
This statement implies that these parasities developed from 
eggs or embryos within two weeks. No one will suggest the 
passage of eggs through the foetal membranes, for although 
Lewis, Leuckhart, Delafond, Cobbold, and others have 
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observed many instances of parasites getting into the blood- 
vessels and lymphatics, yet all such are instances where an 
intermediate host of another species was probably necessary 
for the development of the entozoon, and where the parasite 
has a narrower diameter than the ova of the ascarides. 

At Cawnpore, in 1893, three calves (two being buffalo 
calves) varying from 20 days to 31 days old, died after show- 
ing symptoms of congestion of the lungs. Post-mortem 
examination revealed the following result :— 

Acute general evenly-distributed hyperemia of both lungs 
with congestion of bronchial tubes. Larynx and upper part 
of trachea, normal. In rumen, reticulum, third and fourth 
stomachs, throughout small intestines, ductus choledochus, 
cystic duct, gall bladder, greater portion of large intestine 
were numerous round “ worms” of all sizes. In some parts 
the “worms” were closely packed and fully expanding the 
gut. I computed over goo “worms”’ to each carcase, and 
this must have been rather under the true figure! Not the 
slightest congestion of mucous membrane could be discovered 
anywhere in the alimentary canal of any animal. Through- 
out, in each instance, the mucous membrane was intact, and 
if anything, rather fa/er than normal. 

All other organs were examined and found to be normal, 
there was no yellow coloration anywhere, and no sign of 
jaundice. 

Some of the “worms” were examined microscopically, and 
they agreed with the description given in Fleming’s splendid 
edition of “‘ Neumann’s Parasites of the Ascarzs Vitult.” The 
adult females contained innumerable eggs in their coiled 
uteri (ovaries). Some of the females were quite 12 inches 
long. Towards the end of the intestines there were more 
larger worms, but adult worms existed also in the duodenum 
and stomach ; near the rectum they were shrivelled, darkened, 
and semi-digested with their contents (eggs) gone. 

Thus the appearance pointed to some continuously acting 
source, by which the eggs or embryos found their way to the 
alimentary canals of the calves. The question therefore 
arises, whether the calves by licking themselves or each 
other, could have kept “ re-infecting”’ themselves, similar to 
the case of the oxyuris vermicularis, with which, according 
to Cobbold, the host is the “ re-infecting”’ agent. 

It is to be noted that these calves were not in bad con- 
dition,—they were plump little animals, and in good spirits up 
to the beginning of their illness. Each was evidently an 
instance of receiving milk for very many mouths, and so long 
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as the supply was ample, and the intestinal walls capable 
of enlarging, no outward symptoms would occur. The calves, 
during illness, did not show azy sign of pain. There were 
hurried respirations, and rapid onset of a semi-comatose con- 
dition, which lasted until death occurred, about twelve hours 
after the calf was noticed to be ill. No treatment was 
adopted, no suitable remedies being available, and I doubt if 
much benefit could have accrued from anti-helminthic treat- 
ment, or even from combating the urgent symptoms. 

From the autopsy then, we have direct evidence that the 
ascaris vituli can, uxder favourable conditions, reach maturity 
an probably less than 20 days. Other observers will no doubt, 
by examining younger animals, be able to give us more 
accurate information. 

Careful enquiry as to whether any drinking water had been 
within reach of these calves was made, but with negative 
result. Szpposing the little animals had occasionally obtained 
access to water and foolishly preferred it to their mother’s 
milk, the fact would scarcely account for the parasites being 
found in different stages of development in all three calves, 
unless the period of growth is really very much /ess than 20 
days, and we assume the parasites first taken gave birth to 
eggs, which latter also grew in the same host! This, accord- 
ing to present knowledge, is not probable, and I submit, the 
evidence points to some continuously acting source, from 
which the eggs were obtained by the calves. 

As probably the only diet received by the calves was the 
milk of their mothers, how are we to account for this com- 
plete filling of the intestine with ascarides. Milk is a 
favourable medium for these parasites. It seems to me that 
Professor Penberthy’s theory, as to the source of the “ova or 
embryos,” is the only admissible hypothesis, viz., that the ova 
or embryos are taken “from the “ads or hair’’ of the mother. 
No doubt this source, aided by the calves Uicking themselves 
and each other, or indirectly, by the cow bespattertng or licking 
the calves immediately after she had drunk water containing 
the ova or embryos. I regret not having examined scrapings 
of the teats of the cows, nor the drinking water of the cattle, 
while I had the opportunity. 

These three calves died within a week of each other, and 
they were among the first, if not the first, of a newly-estab- 
lished byre. The ground was /robadly fresh to cattle, but 
was badly situated. At the time of the sickness the place 
was surrounded by land under water, consequent upon the 
heavy rainfall. For this reason, contact among the animals 
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of the byre was, no doubt, frequent, and the development of 
entozoa was favoured by the bad hygienic environment. 

The fact of the ground being more or less fresh suggests 
the question whether adult cattle can be the bearers of the 
Ascaris vitult more frequently than is generally stated. The 
opportunity for my ascertaining this in India has gone, but 
Dr. Fleming, one of the greatest authorities on helminthology, 
could, perhaps, settle this matter by quoting the Continental 
results. “ The Ascaris vitul: is rare in adult animals” is the 
statement in his work, ‘‘ Neumann’s Parasites.” 

When we see such a condition in animals so young, as in 
these calves, and if we only guess at the minimum number of 
eggs in each “worm,” we must realise the danger and preva- 
lence of helminths in domestic animals. ‘Neumann’s Para- 
sites” quotes Eschricht, who computes one A scarzs lumbricordes 
as containing several million eggs! 

In India, I may state, from actual observation, that nearly 
every domestic animal, and a great percentage of the reptiles 
and fishes of Indian rivers, are subject to some form of 
helminthiasis or other. 

In this instance, the adult cattle and the calves were seen to 
lie on drty litter and on the manure-heap, and it is easy to 
conceive how the external parts should become deposited 
with ova, already favoured by suitable climatic conditions. 

If the teats, etc., are touched by the milkers, what may we 
expect in the milk sent for human consumption? One must 
hope that these loathsome guests are not capable of develop- 
ment outside the alimentary canal of ca/¢/e. Since, however, 
some of these guests appear to thrive on bile, others without 
it, others in an acid medium, etc., their power of adaptability 
to change of environment would appear somewhat elastic! 

Experiments show that ova of the genus ascarides can 
“bide their time.’”’ As much as 11 months can be passed in 
passing from vitellus to embryo (Cobbold)—and so it would 
appear their development can be as slow as it is quick under 
other conditions! Ascarides are generally confined to the 
small intestines of domestic animals. Many instances are on 
record where the horse’s smad/ intestines are described as full 
of ascarides. There can be no doubt the calf’s alimentary 
canal, at the age of three weeks under milk diet, has not so 
many diverse functions as in later life. 

An important point is, had the pulmonic hyperemia any 
connection with the parasites of the abdomen? There were 
three cases, all showing the same symptoms during life, and 
all showing the same post-mortem results. All were laid open 
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end to end. In all, the intestines were for the most part 
packed choke-full of parasites, mostly adults, lying side by 
side, completely occupying the lumen of the gut, and giving 
the appearance of a shrapnel cartridge in cross section. Only 
very fluid feeces could have passed. Even where fullest, 
there was zof the slightest congestion, inflammation, petechia, 
or ulcer of the mucous membrane, The mucous membrane 
was, if anything, even paler than normal. One can hardly 
conceive such a condition of extreme helminthiasis without 
some reflex or irritative effect, whatever the effect was, and 
one must simply state the cozncedence of three cases, each with 
intestines crammed with ascarides, and each with lung con- 
gestion. We now the young are very tolerant of intestinal 
entozoa, but no one could conceive such a condition as in 
these calves without some signs of irritation. Fleming’s 
“Neumann states,” on p. 414, “ Local inflammations of the 
intestinal mucous membrane are noted in these cases, and 
they may give rise during life to colics, and exceptionally to 
rupture of the organ.” 

My ¢hree cases are direct contradictions to this statement, 
which is, however, no doubt, based on a very large experience 
of the ascarzts vituli in calves, and it is for this reason that I 
think the cases are worth recording, and of being accurately 
described. 

I never saw anything like the number of parasites in an 
animal as in each of these cases, and under the circum- 
stances, I may be pardoned using the big word helminthiasis, 
to express simply “worms !”’ 


URINOUS ECZEMA? 
R. COCKBURN, M.R.C.V.S., EASTWOOD. 

I was asked to look at a well-bred saddle-mare, belonging to 
a manager of some limeworks in this neighbourhood. I 
found that the mare had skin disease from the tips of her ears 
to the root of her tail. The skin was in ridges and furrows 
all over her, cracked in all directions, and covered with scurf. 
The cracks did not seem to penetrate the skin, but only the 
mass of scurf, which hung in shreds, supported by what hair 
was still left on. No part, however, was quite denuded of 
hair. Pulse was slightly accelerated; appetite good. On 
the abdomen was a swelling from three to four inches thick. 

The scurf (some of which I enclose) seems just like the 
epithelial scales sometimes found on the legs, abdomen, chest, 
etc., of young horses in the winter, and which disappears in 
the spring. 
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I should take it as a great favour if you would examine the 
scurf and urine which I enclose, and let me know the cause, 
and the line of treatment you would suggest. 

I may state that the mare was purchased in June, when 
she was very poor and covered with lice. The lice were 
killed by a dressing, and since the skin has gradually got 
into the above condition, and defies all efforts at cure or even 
alleviation. 

[Urine very mucous, gives excessive deposits of carbonate 
of lime crystals.—ED. | 


CONSTIPATION IN A LION CUB. 

BY JOSHUA A, NUNN, F.R.C.V.S., C.LE., D.S.0., VETERINARY-CAPTAIN ARMY 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, PRINCIPAL LAHORE VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

SOME weeks ago I was requested to examine a male lion cub, 
in the Lahore Zoological Gardens, that had lately been 
purchased from an officer, who had obtained it while on a 
shooting trip in Somalie Land lastsummer. The animal was 
very tame, and had been used to run about the owner’s house 
loose, playing with his dogs, and taking a good deal of 
exercise one way and another. It was sold by him, as he 
was leaving India, and the cub becoming somewhat rough in 
his play, it was not thought advisable to leave him loose any 
longer. Inthe Zoolegical Gardens he was confined in a good 
roomy cage, and although he had plenty of space, the confine- 
ment and want of exercise evidently told on him, and he 
became obstinately constipated, no motion having been 
passed for five days. The cub was dull, disinclined to move, 
and had lost his appetite. The abdomen was distended, 
hard, and somewhat tender on manipulation; the track of 
the colon, distended with faeces, being distinctly felt through 
the abdominal walls. The cub’s head and fore-limbs being 
secured in a sack, about three-quarters of a pint of warm 
soap and water was administered as an enema with an 
ordinary human indiarubber enema apparatus, and a dose of 
four ounces of castor oil given, the animal’s head being let 
out of a hole in the bottom of the sack, and the mouth held 
open by strong tapes round each jaw. The bowels were 
freely moved three times in the twenty-four hours, the animal 
rapidly recovering his spirits and playing about his cage 
with a fox-terrier pup that lived with him, in his usual 
fashion. Half-an-ounce of manna was prescribed in the 
milk, which forms a large proportion of his food, twice a week. 
This he drinks readily, and it seems to regulate the bowels 
and counteract the effects of confinement, with the best results. 
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Rupture of the Csophagus. 


RUPTURE OF THE C&SOPHAGUS. 
BY A. W. LAWSON, M.R.C.V.S., FALKIRK. 


Subject.—A brown filly rising two years old—the pro- 

rty of David Mitchell, Esq., Millfield—affected with 
strangles; the dyspnoea became so great as to render it 
imperative that tracheotomy should be performed. This was 
done on January 12th, giving, of course, immediate relief. 
There were numerous abscesses formed about the head, 
throat, and submaxillary space, which were freely opened as 
they ripened, and dressed antiseptically ; improvement was 
slow on account of the recurring suppurations. However, I 
was enabled to remove the tracheotomy tube on February rst, 
and the case proceeded satisfactorily for about a week or ten 
days, when I was obliged to reopen the wound and reinsert 
the tube, on account of the breathing being again distressed, 
due to a swelling on both sides of the neck, fully four inches 
above the seat of operation. This swelling gradually enlarged 
until the neck became quite stiff. A day or two previously 
the groom in charge had reported that the patient was taking 
little or nothing to eat or drink. 

The swelling was fomented most assiduously for four or 
five days (meantime, there was marked loss of condition), and 
when it pointed—suggesting the epithet, “beautifully ripe”’ 
—I cautiously inserted the point of the lancet ; but it seemed 
that the “ matter” was so thick and inspissated, as to pre- 
vent its coming away. I enlarged the opening, and gave 
exit to a large quantity of what one might call “ funny- 
looking pus,” the appearance of which called forth this apt 
remark from the coachman, “ That’s queer-looking matter, it’s 
like porridge ;” and truly it was. On emptying the sac, 
my suspicions were at once directed to the cesophagus. 
Water was given, and it flowed out through the aperture in 
the neck. 

I cast the animal and opened up the wound with the object 
of repairing the breach, if possible ; but finding this absolutely 
hopeless, the animal was immediately destroyed. 

Post-mortem examination revealed a round ragged opening, 
about the size of a shilling (fully three inches from the point 
where the lance was introduced) ; the coats of the cesophagus 
being degenerated and thin, owing in all probability to the 
prolonged suppurative process. There was a large sac or 
cavity, the walls of which, together with the surrounding 
infiltration, showed that the rupture had taken place several 
days prior to my opening the sac. 
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PARALYSIS OF RECTUM AND BLADDER. 
BY E, L. STROUD, ASSISTANT TO F, H. REEKS, SPALDING, 

Case.—Grey pony, five years old. 

History —Losing flesh, but eating well. Very sluggish in 
going. Owner said it was a case of constipation of the 
bowels, and that he had given it a pint of linseed oil. 

Symptoms.—We were called in on January 9th, and shown 
two or three little nobbly bits of feces, as all that had been 
passed during the preceding 24 hours. Examination of 
rectum revealed a large quantity of feeces, and when these 
had been removed, there was as much as would be passed by 
a good sized cart horse in two motions. Bladder full, urine 
had to be drawn away, and both urine and feces had a nasty 
sour odour. Tail flaccid. These symptoms were shown each 
day, and not getting any better, we advised owner to send it 
to the infirmary. This was done, and after about three 
weeks it improved somewhat for two or three days, then 
gradually got worse, the paralysis extending into the hind 
quarters, rendering her hardly able to walk, so acvised 
owner to destroy, which was done February 18th. From 
first to last when walked, or trotted, faeces and urine were 
ejected in very small quantities. Patient never once put 
herself into position to micturate or defecate. 

Diagnosis.—Complete paralysis of rectum, bladder, and tail. 

Treatment.—When first seen, a dose of physic, followed by 
nuxvomica. Strong turpentine liniment rubbed over course 
of lumbar and sacral vertebre. Second visit.—Renewed 
application of liniment, and turpentine and hot water enema. 
Nerve tonic drinks. This was the treatment adopted in the 
infirmary for the first fortnight. Then the loins and quarters 
were severely blistered. When the action of this had passed 
off, and no improvement seen, the tail was docked to see if 
that would stimulate the nerves. This seemed to answer for a 
few days, and then the pony gradually got worse. Not once 
during the whole timecould she pass her excretions voluntarily, 
but they had to be removed twice a day. I might add that we 
rather expected that the tail had been injured, but the owner 
could not say whether such was the case. 


FOREIGN BODY IN C&SOPHAGUS OF A PUP. 
ON Tuesday, February 19th, a King Charles spaniel puppy 
was brought to the College Infirmary for treatment. The 
owner stated that on the previous Sunday the animal had 
swallowed a teacup, explaining, in answer to the elicited look 
of incredulity, that it was a child’s toy teacup. The pup had 
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been frequently sick, but could manage to take and retain a 
little milk. On manipulating the gullet, pain was evinced 
when a spot at about the beginning of the middle third was 
touched, and on carefully handling the part, the cesophagus 
was found to be distended with some body having quite 
sharp edges. 

Chloroform and ether were administered, and an attempt 
was made to dislodge the obstruction by pushing it into the 
stomach, a gum elastic bougie being used as a probing. 
This was very soon found to be impracticable, as the bougie 
kept slipping off the offending body, and even when it did 
hold, the folds of the mucous membrane of the cesophagus 
prevented its being stirred. The obstruction was now seized 
with the left hand from the outside, and pushed up towards 
the fauces, while the right index finger was introduced into 
the cesophagus, and with a good deal of careful traction was 
pulled into the fauce, seized with a pair of forceps, and 
removed. 

The foreign body turns out not to be a teacup, but a ragged- 
edged flat piece of bone, and measured one inch long by 
three-quarters of an inch broad. The puppy did well. 


Editorial. 
THE RECENT DISCUSSION ON THE TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the excellent proposal of 
Professor Penberthy, to establish a Travelling Scholarship, 
was defeated at the meeting of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons last month. It is more than unfortunate 
that the motion was defeated by such arguments as were 
used by Mr. Kidd. It is even discreditable and unworthy of 
the veterinary profession that arguments of this feeble sort 
are allowed to prevail in these enlightened days. What will 
our friends of the medical profession say? What must be 
the contempt and disgust of a man like Huxley when he 
reads—if he takes the trouble to read—the report of our 
meeting? How can we expect to gain the esteem of, 
scientific men when our deliberations display such miserable 
parochial vanity, such narrowness of view, such childish 
jealousy? It is extremely difficult to adapt oneself to the 
point of view of men like Mr. Kidd, to see through their 
spectacles, or, indeed, to understand how they can see 
through such spectacles at all. Perhaps, the explanation is 
that they don’t see ; they merely imagine. We had thought 
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that scholars and scientific men, all the world over, formed a 
separate—we might say a select—class, a chosen few, for 
whom the petty distinctions of nationality did not exist. We 
foolishly imagined that our bond of science was a kind of 
sublimated tie of freemasonry, with this difference, that no 
pompous or formal initiation was required, but that a 
member of our glorious fellowship received his diploma from 
heaven at his birth. We supposed that, as disease and death 
are restricted to no land, but go forth on their grim errand in 
France as well as in England, in Germany as well as in 
Spain, so those who have banded themselves together to 
combat these mighty and terrifying forces, and to teach men 
the arduous and painful lessons which such things imply, 
formed an apostolic order, devoted to one thing only, the 
search after scientific truth ; having only one aim in view, the 
alleviation of suffering. Apparently, we are quite wrong. 
There is not one truth but many truths, and everything 
depends upon the geographical boundary, the precise latitude 
and longitude. What is good when spoken at 50° north 
latitude, is entirely fallacious at 51°. Let our readers study 
their atlases well, and take care that nothing coming from 
any point more than 2° east of Greenwich, is allowed to 
pollute their surgery or their library. Beyond the second 
meridian lies the abode of ignorance and lies; the Enemy of 
mankind, himself, is shrewdly suspected to haunt that 
accursed land, and men who come to this country from the 
East, are no longer to be looked upon as Wise Men, but 
quite the reverse. We shudder as we write. There is 
only one comfort, one consolation; there is a means of 
detecting the brood, and we owe a huge debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Kidd for putting us on the alert. He 
says they are all branded on the breast, and by this 
token we may know them. And what are the words of such 
dread import, indelibly stamped on the vile wretches? Mr. 
Kidd says they are the apparently innocent words, “ Made in 
Germany,” but much is hidden beneath the apparent 
innocence, and it becomes us all, therefore, to be on our 


. guard against this subtle poison. 


wh 


Perhaps ridicule or satire is the most effective weapon in 
such a case, and perhaps, also, Mr. Kidd may not have been 
quite serious when he uttered the foolish words reported to 
hove been used by him. But the unpleasant fact remains 
that Professor Penberthy’s motion was lost, so that a majority 
of the meeting must have taken Mr. Kidd’s words seriously, 
and the outside world is entitled to conclude that the veterinary 
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profession is averse to enlightenment if it comes from 
our brethren on the Continent. We cannot, therefore, leave 
the subject without discussing it as a very grave one. We 
are as patriotic as anyone in the profession can be, but we 
deny that patriotism has anything to do with this matter. 
We know how much has been accomplished by our brethren 
on the Continent: how the limits of our science have been 
extended; how diseases have come to be more carefully 
classified by them ; how many means have been discovered 
by them of alleviating or preventing disease; and we feel 
angry when any attempt is made to deny them the credit due 
for their industry or their skill. We detest everything that 
savours of conceit or affectation, be it national or personal, 
and we give it forth as our confirmed belief that, had it not 
been for the patient and laborious efforts of the Germans, and 
the brilliant lucidity and marvellous acuteness of our French 
brethren, veterinary science would not be where it is to-day. 
We propose to give our readers, every month, translations of 
the most interesting articles that we find in foreign journals— 
in continuation of the excellent policy of our predecessor — 
and we venture to think that these extracts from foreign 
journals will be adjudged not the least interesting of our 
articles. 

It was well said by Mr. Owen Williams that veterinary 
students on the Continent had opportunities of gaining higher 
scientific education than ours, for the good reason that 
Continental Governments take great care to endow their 
veterinary schools,.and assist this branch, as they assist all 
other branches, of education. It is difficult for people in this 
country to realise how thoroughly education is supervised 
and fostered on the Continent, and especially in Germany. 
In that enlightened country there is a Ministry of Education, 
and every school in the empire is under the watchful control 
of a strong Government department. The vigilance is extra- 
ordinary: no village schoolmaster, no country doctor or 
obscure practitioner, is overlooked if he produces good work 
or shows capacity for original research. Koch himself was 
only a country doctor in some remote village when the 
Education Department of Germany, seeing the ability that 
was in him, rescued him from obscurity and supplied him 
with the means of carrying on his beneficent work. Both 
German and French veterinary journals testify to the 
thoroughness of the training given to veterinary surgeons in 
these countries, and show a wonderfully high level of general 
culture and literary ability, apart from professional skill. 
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As an illustration of the thoroughness with which these 
things are done by our Teutonic brethren, we might direct 
the attention of our readers to two veterinary calendars 
published, the one in Berlin and the other in Vienna, both of 
which we frequently consult and which lie before us at this 
moment. The mass of information which even these little 
handbooks convey is quite bewildering. In them for example 
one finds lists of all the medicines used in veterinary practice, 
with the dose ordinarily prescribed for horse, ox, sheep, pig, 
and dog; in addition we find the regulation price of the drug. 
In another section we find lists of the principal forms of 
poisoning, with symptoms and treatment. In a third section 
we find most complete and minute information as to the 
examinations which students have to pass before being 
licensed to practise veterinary surgery, then exhaustive lists 
of the charges which veterinary surgeons are entitled to 
make, and copious extracts from the laws relating to our 
profession as practised in Germany and Austria, showing the 
legal responsibilities and duties of the practitioner. Besides 
these, we find a section on veterinary police, with extracts 
from the German laws relating to the transport of cattle, the 
stamping-out of disease amongst animals, and a hundred 
other things; we do not intend to give here an abridgment 
of these books, but will dismiss the subject by stating that 
anyone wishing to find the official veterinary surgeon in any 
part of the German or Austrian dominions has only to con- 
sult them; in them likewise he will find lists of all the 
veterinary teachers in all the Colleges of the world. We 
remember that several years ago, when we wished to consult 
the principal surgeons on the Continent on an important 
point, we could obtain their names nowhere but in these 
German calendars. 

We trust we have said enough to show the absurdity of 
disparaging the worth of our Continental neighbours, and 
the futility of any attempt that may be made to keep out of 
sight the splendid work they have accomplished. We main- 
tain stoutly that the veterinary surgeons and the veterinary 
teachers of Great Britain are as good as any in the world, 
but we do not say that all the wisdom and all the virtue of 
the profession are to be found in our islands; if we did, we 
should be but blind leaders of the blind. Our only regret is 
that we have not the purse of a Rothschild at our command ; 
if we had such a purse we should send every year, at our own 
expense, one or two of our most promising students to 
complete their studies at Alfort, Berlin, Utrecht, or Vienna, 
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and at the same time to extend their intellectual horizon, and 
we should be glad if we could induce Mr. Kidd to accept a 
present of a hundred guineas and our letters of introduction 
to some of the principal veterinary surgeons of the Continent. 


EXAMINERSHIP. 
Ir is well that our readers should know that, in future, the 
method of election for an examinership will be as follows :— 
“The candidate must send in an application in writing, or 
get some member to do so, and should sign and send it in 
himself. The secretary places the name on the board directly 
he has received the nomination.” 


PROFESSOR T. H. LEWIS. 
IT is with deep regret we announce the death, on the 
4th February, of Professor Lewis. Professor Lewis was 
a student at the New Veterinary College, and had a 
most brilliant career. Not only did he obtain the High- 
land and Agricultural Society’s medals in chemistry, 
botany, materia medica, physiology, anatomy, Principal 
Williams’ £20 gold medal, but also gained the second 
“Fitzwygram”’ of £30, and won that under peculiar 
circumstances, as, owing to a mistake of the secretary, 
he did not present hiinself for examination until half- 
an-hour late, and then he was only allowed to compete 
on condition that a telegram of consent was received 
from London. After graduating he became lecturer in 
materia medica in the New College, and on the retirement 
of Professor Vaughan was elected to the chair of anatomy. 

Professor Lewis was extremely zealous in his work; 
he studied the books on anatomy, not only in English, 
but also the French and German ones, and all of these 
he corrected by his careful dissections and observations. 
He was a brilliant and profound lecturer, always eager 
to assist his students in their work, not only in anatomy 
but in any subject. 

Being of a reserved nature, he was not what might 
be called popular as a practitioner, but as a consultant 
his opinion was invaluable. He wrote papers for dis- 
cussion at society meetings, and took a keen interest in 
all professional matters. Unfortunately, some years 
ago he had a very severe attack of scarlet fever from 
which he never entirely recovered, and thus we have lost 
one of our brilliant young teachers. 
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“ARGON,” THE NEWLY DISCOVERED CONSTITUENT OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE. 


It goes without saying, that any really important discovery in connection with 
the common and everywhere present materials of our surroundings, has even 
before our own generation become a very rare event indeed. It has certainly 
been assumed by all, except the most critical and prying philosophers that if 
any one line of research has been worked pretty nearly to its ultimate limit, 
it is that of the physics and chemistry of the air. 

As showing, however, that hopes of arriving at new conditions and pro- 
= it not of discovering new elements in our familiar atmosphere were 

y no means wanting, we may point to the valuable and highly original 
methods devised and practised by Professor C. Olszewski, of Craeon, since 
1883, in connection with the liquefaction of the permanent gas. Liquid 
oxygen and liquid air (of which we have all heard a deal from the popular 
lectures given in our own country) were among the number. 

Whether the modern scientific man, who proverbiailly is the modern repre- 
sentative of the studious middle age monk, with his vows of poverty, could 
be stimulated to greater aims by the hopes of a money prize, we really doubt, 
but nevertheless, the valuable prize of 2,000 francs, and several smaller 
hundreds offered by the Smithsonian Institution since 1891, for original 
work on the air, might have stimulated a few of the type who are always 
seriously busy in the research for endowment. We need scarcely say that 
it has not fallen to the lot of any of that class to disclose the wonders we 
refer to. As has been long well known, especially since the meeting of the 
British Association at Oxford, Lord Rayleigh has been for some years 
engaged upon the difficult subject of determining the densities of most of 
the permanent gases, 

To be short, he has for a considerable time been able to convince himself 
that nitrogen, as prepared from chemical compounds, is about one-half 
lighter than when extracted from the atmosphere. The data to be worked 
with are, however, so minutely different, that the triumph has been well said 
to be that of the last decimal place. We all know of Cavendish’s elegant 
exposition of what he called “ phlogisticated air” by electrical “sparking.” 

Lord Rayleigh seems to have begun where Cavendish stopped, and found 
that the minute residue of gas which the older experiments of 1785 failed to 
account for, is in reality a new element—we should say a newly-discovered 
element—of our atmosphere, an element existing in immense quantities among 
us, possibly of profound importance in the organic world, and till now totally 
unsuspected as to its very existence. We are in duty bound to state that 
Professor Ramsay has worked along with Lord Rayleigh and been able to 
produce the gas (argon they have called it) by chemical methods; among 
these space permits us only to mention the removal of the atmospheric 
nitrogen by passing air over red-hot magnesium. 

Atmolysis has also been used to separate argon from nitrogen, but owing 
to the small difference of their densities this method does not permit of great 
accuracy. Although only now clearly shown that the new gas is neither 
derived from oxygen nor in fact related even to nitrogen, under cover of which 
it has so long lain hidden, and several “ constants” connected with it have 
already been pretty accurately made out, not the least remarkable is the rather 
disquieting fact, that it seems to be monatomic, and having an atomic weight 
of about 46, there is no place really for it in Mendeleeffs table. That this 
famous table may still be looked on as representing a natural family relation- 
ship among the elements, argon must be supposed a mixture ; but here again 
the evidence of Mr. Crookes upon its spectrum and of Professor Olszewski 
upon its very definite melting and boiling points, as well as its possession of 
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a definite critical temperature and pressure, render the latter supposition in- 
admissible. Besides having kept a quantity of pure nitrogen standing for 
eight months, there was no appearance of dissociation of atoms, and here, 
the last possible chance of its being some modification of nitrogen was cut 
off. The following are a few of the properties of argon, named, by the way, 
from its small desire to be energetic. 

Density = 19°7._ Ratio of specific heat 1:66. Decided solubility in water, 
about which we expect to hear more anon. An almost total refusal to enter 
into chemical combination with other elements. Boiling and freezing points 
as determined by Olszewski 186°9° C., and 191° C. respectively. 

Perhaps the most remarkable physical property of this new element is its 
remarkable spectrum, of which it seems to have two when examined under 
different conditions. Its great difference from nitrogen in optical properties 
is, in fact, looked upon as highly conclusive (were this necessary) that we 
have here an element distinctly different from nitrogen. We need scarcely 
say how pleased we are to see scientific men of different nationalities and 
leanings working together so amicably and so free from that petty jealousy 
which now and again shows its ugly presence among those pseudo-scientists 
who, to judge by their work, have little beyond a noisy imitation to be 
jealous of. 

Let botanists, biologists, e¢ hoc genus omne, be up and doing and see how 
argon can be made to account for some of their hitherto inexplicables. All 
hail, we say, to pure science, even though apparently on perfectly non- 
utilitarian lines, for of a certain the day comes round when all true knowledge 
becomes useful, and no art needs more the helping hand of science than that 
of medicine in all its branches. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN RELATION TO BACTERIA. 


Dr. Edward Long Fox, in his admirable address as president of the British 
Medical Association, at its recent annual meeting, summed up some of 
the most important recent advances in the science of bacteriology as 
‘follows :— 

“It is well known now that abscesses caused by staphylococci have a 
tendency to remain localized, while those from streptococci are often followed 
by metastatic abscesses, as in erysipelas, puerperal fever, and ulcerative 
endocarditis. We know now that the tubercle bacillus is found in chronic 
bone disease ; and that if this bacillus exists alone, the disease is a chronic 
one, while if the streptococcus pyogenes is present also, the disease is more 
quickly fatal ; that the suppurations accompanying tuberculosis are due partly 
to the tubercle bacillus itself, or, rather, to the poisons resulting from the 
action of that bacillus, but partly also to other micro-organisms; that the 
bacillus diphtheriz is found chiefly on the surface of the false membrane, and 
that the fatality of that disease depends on the poison secreted by the bacillus 
diphtheriz, while the presence of streptococci renders the disease more 
grave, the increased virulence being due to the existence of both these 
organisms together. 

“We find that acute pneumonia is caused by the pneumococcus of Talamon- 
Fraenkel, although often associated with the streptococcus pyogenes. This 
pneumococcus, too, may produce abscesses in patients free from pneumonia, 
as in purulent pleurisy, ulcerative endocarditis, and suppuration of the nasal 
fossz. The fact that this microbe exists in the saliva of healthy people 
proves that these diseases have also a non-microbial element. Some con- 
dition of the sympathetic, influencing the calibre of the blood vessels, or 
some morbid condition of the vagus or of the accelerator nerves, or some 
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inherited vulnerability, with all its possibilities, must probably be precedent 
factors. 

“The typhoid bacillus is often accompanied by other micro-organisms, 
especially the streptococcus pyogenes or the staphylococcus aureus and 
albus.” 


A READY MEANS OF PROCURING AND TRANSMITTING 
DIPHTHERIC DISCHARGES FOR EXAMINATION. 


BY D. J. HAMILTON, M.B., PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF 
ABERDEEN. 


CONSIDERABLE difficulty is often experienced in removing diphtheric discharge, 
false membrane, or slough from the tonsil or fauces, and in transmitting these 
expeditiously in a pure state to the laboratory where they are to be examined. 
What I find usually happens is that the discharge is put into the first bottle 
which comes to hand, and hence is much contaminated before it reaches the 
laboratory. The discharge which is most likely to contain the bacillus, namely, 
that overlying a slough or false membrane, moreover, cannot always be 
scraped off owing to the medical attendant being unprovided with a proper 
instrument for the purpose. Delay is also caused owing to the bottle having 
to be packed up, etc. 

With the object of overcoming these difficulties I have adopted the following 
method of collecting and transmitting the discharges—a method which pro- 
mises not only to be satisfactory, but which at the same time is so simple of 
application that any practitioner. however preoccupied, can readily make use 
of it. 

An ordinary three-quarter inch wide test tube is fitted with a tight plug of 
cotton; into this plug of cotton is inserted the end of the cedar wood handle 
of a small goat’s-hair brush. The handle should not come quite through the 
plug, but be securely tied to the superfluous cotton at the mouth of the tube. 
The brush should be so long that it reaches close to, but is not in actual contact 
with, the deepest part of the tube. If it is desired to prevent evaporation, 
the end of the tube should be covered with a loose caoutchouc cap. This, 
however, is usually unnecessary, as the time occupied between the removal 
of the discharge and its transmission is never likely to exceed twenty-four 
hours. The tube with the enclosed brush is now sterilised in the hot-air 
chamber, and a printed label with spaces for the name of the patient, date of 
removal, duration of disease, name and address of practitioner attached. The 
tube is made to fit into a small padded box, to which an address label is 
attached. All that the practitioner has to do is to withdraw the plug with the 
attached brush, to which it forms an excellent handle, while the mouth of the 
tube is held downwards, to scrape off some of the discharge from the affected 
parts with the brush, to replace the cotton plug and attached brush in the 
tube, and send off the box with enclosed tube by post. 

in starting a culture on blood serum or other basis the brush which contains 
the secretion is rubbed over the surface of the medium. 

The advantages which the method seems to possess are: (1) That the 
discharge is removed by and received in sterilised instruments; (2) that the 
brush is an excellent means of collecting the discharge, and does not alarm 
the patient by its appearance ; (3) that everything being ready for sending off 
by post no time is lost in transmission ; (4) that the brush is again an excellent 
instrument for spreading the discharge over the surface of the culture basis; 
and (5) that the cost of the apparatus is trifling. ‘These sterilised tubes could 
be kept by local apothecaries, and be had on a moment's notice. They are 
of small bulk, so that they can readily be carried about when required. 
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Arnw Weterinary Department. 
London Gazette, February 5th. 

Gazette—ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—The under-mentioned veterin- 
ary lieutenants to be veterinary-captains. Dated 4th February, 1895 -—Edward 
Taylor, Alfred Joseph Haslam, M.D., F.R.C.V.S. 

Arrivals.—Veterinary-Lieutenant A. S. Trydell has been granted six 
months sick leave of absence from India. 

London Gazette, February 19th. 

Gazette—ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—Veterinary-Major E. Ewing 
to be veterinary-lieutenant-colonel, to complete establishment. Dated 
February 18th, 1895. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant F. C. Stratton from half-pay to be veterinary-lieu- 
tenant to complete establishment. Dated February 2oth, 1895. 

Moves, etc.—Veterinary Lieutenant-Colonel E. Ewing will take over the 
duties of inspecting veterinary officer, Madras presidency, relieving veterin- 
ary-lieutenant-colonel G. Kettlewell (Indian veterinary establishment) who 
retires on retired pay. 

r Veterinary-Lieutenant F C. Stratton has been posted to Aldershot for 
uty. 


Reviews. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE appointed by the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England to inquire into Abortion in Cattle. 

Outbreaks of abortion in cattle have of late years been of very frequent 
occurrence, and the Agricultural Society of England has done good service in 
making inquiries into the causes which induce them, and the means to be 
adopted for their arrest. 

The pamphlet contains the evidence of veterinary experts who have had 
special opportunities for gaining a knowledge of the conditions under which 
the outbreaks occur, and also that of owners of herds which have been 
visited by the disease. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion among the experts as to the 
causes in operation where abortion is prevalent on a farm. Sympathy, 
sewage, ensilage, mangolds, insanitary surroundings, ergot, etc., are all upheld 
and in turn pooh-poohed. 

Some very remarkable evidence is afforded, tending to show that the 
disease is a distinctly contagious one. The Society has granted a sum of 
£200 for the purpose of making experimental investigations in this direction, 
and they are at present being conducted at the Royal Veterinary College. 

The opinion that epizootic abortion is a contagious disease, and that it can 
be eradicated by injections and applications to the external genitals of a 
solution of perchloride of mercury (half a gr. to one ounce of water) is firmly 
held by many who have had to deal with these very troublesome and 
disastrous outbreaks. 

Mere isolation of aborted cows will certainly not prevent further cases ; 
the pregnant animals should be treated, and an ordinary two-ounce female 
glass syringe is a capital instrument for the purpose of applying the solution. 
This is the treatment initiated by Professor Nocard and recommended in the 
pamphlet for adoption when an outbreak occurs. 

The most perfect sanitary surroundings would seem to afford no protec- 
tion, the disease being quite as prevalent where the byres are clean and well 
drained and the water and food supply above suspicion as on farms where 
the animals live in filthy houses, eat frozen turnips and mouldy hay and drink 
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water contaminated with the drainage from field yards. Ergot, which was 
thought to be a frequent cause of abortion, is shown to have nothing to do 
with the disease in its epizootic form, and sympathy, fright and other con- 
ditions, which are commonly assigned as causes where occasional abortions 
happen, are held to have no causal influence in extensive outbreaks. 


WricuT’s BritisH CATTLE TRADERS’ CALENDAR. A. M. Wright & Son, 
27, Duke Street, Glasgow. 
Contains a great deal of useful information. A well-arranged table of all 
the fairs and markets held in Great Britain and Ireland. Besides notes on 
railway routes, live stock insurance, live stock importation, etc. 


Extracts from Yournals. 

PSEUDO-LUXATION OF THE PATELLA—BASSI’S OPERATION. 
IN a paper read before the Société Centrale de Médecine Vétérinaire at Alfort 
(France), M. Cadiot says :—“ Pseudo-luxation of the patella—the catching of 
this bone on the table of the femoral trochlea—resists only in very exceptional 
cases the means ordinarily used to reduce it. Up to the present moment I 
have come across only one obstinate case, which required the cutting of the 
internal straight ligament, an operation recommended by Bassi for cases of 
this sort. The horse on which I performed the operation was sent to me last 
ae with the following information, by M. Favereau, veterinary surgeon, 

eufchatel :—‘ This horse is the progeny of a stallion remarkable for his con- 
formation and his speed. When the colt was about two years old, its owner 
observed, time after time, now on the off hind-leg and now on the near, that 
the stifle-joint stopped working. The owner went on training him all the 
same, and the animal used to do a kilométre in 1 min. 50 sec. (= I mile in 3 
minutes) but during his trials frequently one leg became suddenly stiff and 
rigid; the patella was caught, and the horse stopped in the middle of the 
course. This trouble, which was at first attributed to passing influences, 
became persistent, in spite of several applications of absorbents. The reduc- 
tion was easy enough, but as soon as the animal began to run again, the immo- 
bility of the stifle-joint returned. Last October we point-fired the stifles: 
the anomaly disappeared on the near leg, but persisted on the off; for the last 
two months it has been almost permanent.’ 

“The owner, thinking that a cure was hopeless, wished to make an end of 
the matter, but our cofrere asked me if I did not think there was a possibility 
that an operation might succeed, before destroying the animal. I proposed the 
cutting of the internal straight ligament ; my proposal was accepted, and a 
few days later the animal was sent to me. 

“When he was standing, one could see nothing abnormal about the attitude 
of the affected limb, and it seemed to rest on the whole plantar surface, but 
as soon as the animal began to walk, the leg, stiff and rigid, was simply trailed 
along the ground, describing a slight abductory movement ; supported by the 
lateral part of the hoof only. When the pace was quickened, the animal 
walked on three legs. 

“The reduction was difficult to effect in a standing posture, and the patella 
remained only a few seconds on the trochlea. Repeated blisterings and 
cauterisation had completely failed; on the other hand the affection was of 
old standing—it went back nearly two years—and the horse had become 
emaciated, It seemed to me that cutting of the internal tibio-patellar ligament 
was the only means that offered a chance of success. Accordingly, it was 
performed on 30th January. The horse was laid on the side opposite to the 
affected limb, then placed on his right side. His left hind-leg was shackled, 
as if for castration, for the purpose of exposing the internal face of the right 
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stifle. Taking the antiseptic precautions necessary in similar cases, I cut from 
behind forwards and from the inside outwards, with the help of the ordinary 
tenotomy knife, the internal tibio-patellar ligament, near its tibial insertion. 
Only a very little blood escaped. The wound, after being dried with wadding, 
was closed with a layer of iodoform collodion, When the horse rose to his 
feet it was found that the affected limb had recovered the complete liberty of 
its movements, its play being as regular as that of the other. Next day the 
region was only slightly swollen ; there was no suppuration and no uneasiness 
in its movements. Temperature hovered about 38 degrees Centigrade (100 
Fahrenheit). 

“When the animal left the College, on the 5th February, the cure was 
complete—there was no trace of disease or of the operation. In a letter dated 
about the beginning of July, M. Favereau, speaking of the horse, said :—‘ For 


' about a month, your patient was exercised only at a walking pace and after 


that at a gentle trot, without any appearance of suffering ; his condition rapidly 
improved, and now he has grown fat again. At the end of two months he 
trotted easily a kilométre in two minutes (about 3} minutes to the mile), At 
the present moment he is splendid and may turn out a good racer. The cure 
is thorough and the success complete.’ 

“He has, indeed, turned out a good racer, as is proved by an extract from 
a letter of M. Favereau, dated 18th November last :—‘ Your patient Orphelin 
has gained three trotting matches this year. He is to run at Vincennes on the 
2oth inst., and if nothing out of the way should happen he will likely come 
in first.’ He did run and he did come in first, beating eight competitors. 
Cutting of the ligament of the patella has therefore given, in this case, a result 
therapeutically perfect.” 


NOTE ON MALIGNANT PUSTULE. 

BY E, JACQUOT, VETERINARY SURGEON, SAINT NICOLAS DU PORT, FRANCE. 
THE dangers to which veterinary practitioners and also workers about farms 
are exposed lead us to consider malignant pustule as a matter of great interest 
for our profession. We have known for a long time that infectious diseases 
present themselves in forms that vary according to the species of the animal 
attacked, and, further, that their mode of working is influenced by the con- 
ditions of the animal's life. Anthrax shows this kind of variability. The 
bacillus anthracis, which in a few hours works irreparable mischief in the 
strongest bullock or the sturdiest sheep, seems to be rather indulgent with 
regard toman. This divergence in its pathogenic efforts is due to a greater 
= of resistance in the species as well as to the manner of contagion. 

isease virus, like all other poisons, has a more or less rapid action, according 
as it is deposited on the surface of the skin or mucous membranes, or in the 
thickness of the tissues. Blood from an animal affected with anthrax, when 
it happens to soil the human body, manifests a sluggishness of action which 
astonishes the veterinary surgeon, and generally allows him to neutralise the 
virulence then and there, whilst the struggle is going on between the bacillus 
and the human organism. If a great number of such accidents have been 
followed by death, it is because the individuals affected were not familiar with 
this peculiarity of anthrax, and presented themselves to the surgeon only after 
general invasion of the organism had taken place. 

The case which I am going to describe will show how malignant pustule is 
evolved. It occurred with a farmer of my acquaintance, one of my clients, 
who I am sure had received some stains of anthracic blood on his face. For 
two days his attention was constantly fixed on a red spot on his face, which 
was slightly itchy, like a flea-bite. He did not give very much heed to this— 
and yet he lives in a district that has been infected for years, perhaps cen- 
turies! On the third day a little inflammatory zone spread all round the base 
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of the spot; then a vesicle, like a blister, made its appearance, whilst the 
itchiness increased. On the fourth day the vesicle burst, probably as the 
result of being scratched. It presented a violet-coloured background, which 
quickly turned brown, and then black, and then became covered with yellowish 
concretions. Alongside this first vesicle, after it burst, there rose other smaller 
ones, filled with serum. The inflammatory zone spread gradually towards the 
neck, and began to interfere with the patient’s swallowing. The pustule was 
at its fifth day of development when the family began to be alarmed at the 
dangerous symptoms, in spite of the fact that the patient made hardly any 
complaint of suffering pain. Hearing that I was in the neighbourhood, they 
sent for me and asked my opinion. In presence of the very alarming symp- 
toms, I advised that medical aid should be called in, and that without a 
moment’s delay, and I offered my services for the purpose. An hour later I 
returned, accompanied by two doctors, who were able, with myself, to diagnose 
the following symptoms :—The eschar of the first pustule seemed actually 
depressed, so greatly had the surrounding tissues become swollen; this eschar, 
about a centimétre in diameter, was surrounded with little vesicles filled with 
serum (areola vesicularis of Chaussier) ; the subjacent tissues were swollen 
with an oedematous inflammation, which extended to the neck and breast ; 
deglutition was becoming more painful on account of the compression of the 
larynx and the nerves, which made us fear the imminence of asphyxia. Tem- 

rature 38°5° Centigrade (100 Fahrenheit). A strange fact, but character- 
istic of malignant pustule, is the defect of sensibility. The condition of the 
patient was considered extremely critical by the two doctors, and they per- 
formed cauterisation with the thermo-cautery. This operation was supple- 
mented by iodized injections and by compresses of a I in 1000 solution of 
corrosive sublimate. Before the application of this treatment I had managed 
to collect some of the serum from the vesicles and some blood from the thick- 
ness of the tissues immediately subjacent. The serum was injected under the 
skin of a guinea-pig, which died fifty hours after inoculation, presenting all 
the lesions of anthrax. The blood of the patient, examined under the micros- 
cope, proved to be quite free from bacteria. 

What do these facts prove ? They show that man offers greater resistance 
to anthrax than the majority of our domestic animals, since the malady in him 
has merely a local effect for five or six days; it is only after the lapse of this 
period that the micro-organisms end by attacking the circulation and bring 
about general symptoms, signs of genuine infection. Metchnikoff has tried 
to explain this peculiarity by the theory of phagocytosis, but other scientific 
men, such as Ziegler, Koch and Lubarsch, have shown on the contrary that 
there is no connection between the intensity of phagocytosis and the evolution 
of anthrax. The anatomical disposition of the skin plays a certain part in 
these local phenomena, which simply mark the period of inertia during which 
the organism is defending itself against a parasitic attack. The important 
point for us veterinary surgeons is to recognise malignant pustule in the early 
days of its evolution, in order to stop its progress by rational treatment, con- 
sisting of cauterisation and antiseptic compresses. I trust my account of this 
case will be the means of arousing the attention of my fellow-practitioners, 
and will convince them of the efficacy of the treatment, even when applied at 
an advanced stage. I will only add that my patient recovered, notwithstanding 
the physiological importance of the affected parts.—From the Recueil de 
Médecine Vétérinaire. 


ENZOOTIC ENTERITIS IN THE HORSE, PRODUCED BY THE 
TANIA PLICATA. 


THE pathological disturbances produced in our domestic animals by the 
various known entozoa being of great diversity, and the observations bearing 
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on this point being very rare in veterinary literature, I think I am doing a 
service in reporting the symptoms presented by several horses affected with 
parasitic enteritis, which formed part of the stock at an important agricultural 
establishment in Brabant. 

About the month of March last, I was called into consultation by my 
esteemed confrére, M. Derycke, for the purpose of examining some colts, 
which presented vague symptoms of some disease, to which two of them had 
already succumbed. M. Derycke and the owner reported to me that some 
months before, whilst the colts were still at grass, one or two of them had 
shown signs of strange disturbance. The weather was very dry at the time, 
and, as the grass was insufficient to feed the colts, the owner had a quantity 
of green clover scattered about the field; but, in spite of the scantiness of the 
grass, several of the colts showed great indifference to the clover, and some 
of them even remained lying on the ground, as if they were indifferent to 
everything about them. Even then the colts were losing flesh; but after a 
time, although no treatment was used, they regained their former condition, 
and were supposed to be cured. Towards the end of the pasturing season 
they became lean again, and for this reason they were brought in at night as 
soon as the first frost made its appearance. They passed the night in the 
stable and were let out in the morning when the hoar-frost had gone. The 
very second night, severe diarrhoea occurred in the case of one of the colts, 
and the appetite became capricious; at the end of two days the patient 
refused all solid food. It was this colt that I had occasion to examine, and 
the following is a statement of the symptoms which I observed :—Pulse 
quickened (70) and very feeble; artery soft ; mucous membranes (conjunctiva, 
pituitary, gingival) very pale; respiration quickened (36), superficial ; tempera- 
ture fer rectum very variable, but never remaining high, the average being 
383° to 39° Centigrade (95° to 100% Fahr.). ‘The animal forces were con- 
siderably reduced, and the colt moved from side to side with indifference, 
swaying slightly on its hind quarters. His appetite had entirely vanished. 
Auscultation of the abdomen enabled me to hear rumblings of a metallic 
sound. The hair of the tail and the hind limbs were covered with excremental 
matter. The parts between the thighs were excoriated, and the derma 
exposed, through the irritant action of the excreta. At very short intervals 
the patient threw out, in an unconscious and passive manner, jets of excre- 
mental matter, completely liquid, and these jets went to a great distance. 
The emission was not accompanied by expulsive efforts, nor by contractions 
of the abdominal muscles; it may, therefore, be presumed to have been 
caused solely by peristaltic movements of the intestine. The matter thus 
ejected had a filthy smell. The flank was rigid (stiff, stretched); the belly 
“tucked up”; the lumbar region rigid and insensible to pressure. The most 
important symptom of all, and one which was at once observed in all the 
affected animals, was the extraordinary emaciation which took place. The 
patients seemed actually to dry up, to such an extent that at the end of seven 
or eight days they were reduced almost to skeletons—mere skin and bone. I 
must state here that the establishment of which these animals formed part 
was extremely well looked after, and that the colts were in a most satis- 
factory condition of sleekness before turning ill. 

The general nature of this disease was not difficult to diagnose, but I con- 
fess that I was not prepared for the etiological factor which the fost-mortem 
allowed me to discover. I had before me a case of enteritis, essentially 
prostrating (adynamic) and infectious in character. The patients being 
young animals, my colleague and I had for amoment supposed that the trouble 
might be brought about by parasites, but we had in view only the ascarides ; 
we never suspected /enia. Having noted the adynamic and infectious 
character of the disease, we applied a treatment in accord with the symptoms 
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observed. The patient received an electuary containing nux vomica, creosote 
and salol; in addition to this we administered salicylate of bismuth dis- 
solved in claret—three bottles per day. For drink, the colt was allowed to 
get as much milk as it liked, with the addition of a little boiled water; for 
solid food, boiled rice and a little oats. The loose-box was disinfected with 
eau creolinée, and thoroughly ventilated. Despite, however, of our most 
assiduous care and the greatest attention, the emaciation went on increasing, 
and at the end of a few days the patient, being quite incapable of movement, 
was destroyed. A fost-mortem was performed immediately by M. Derycke 
and enabled us to observe, in addition to the symptoms of extreme anzemia, 
slight diffuse enteritis extending over all the intestinal mucous surface ; the 
principal disturbances were in the small intestine and the small colon. With 
regard to the contents of the intestines—entirely liquid—we found, in addition 
to a few ascarides here and there, a very large quantity of worms which I 
recognised as fenie plicate. These worms, which are also called 
anoplocephalus plicatus by M. Railliet, are thus described by him, and the 
specimens sent to me corresponded with his description. They are 9 to 80 
centimétres (33 to 314 ins.) in length; head thick, short, square, but slightly 
rounded and depressed in the direction of the two faces, from 4 to 6 milli- 
meétres (‘15 to ‘23 in.) in breadth; cup-shaped suckers pointing forwards. No 
neck, Rings becoming rapidly broader than the head and continuing no increase 
in breadth, sometimes towards the middle, sometimes towards the extremity 
of the chain, acquiring a maximum of 5 to 20 millimétres (-19 to °78 in.), in- 
creasing also in length to the last ring. M. Railliet adds that this parasite is 
seldom found in the small intestine and still seldomer in the stomach of the 
horse. Most writers, including Neumann, Krabbe, Hering, Roll, and Zundel, 
agree with M. Railliet in saying that the ¢enza plicata is rarely found in the 
horse and is almost inoffensive, but my experience in the case I have described 
goes to prove that the presence of this parasite may be the beginning of dis- 
orders which end only in death. 

I endeavoured to trace the origin of the disease which carried off the colt ; 
and as I suspected the water, I made further inquiries of the manager. He 
informed me that the fodder used in the stable had never been better than it 
was that year, and that the grass of the meadow was of excellent quality. 
The colts had passed the summer season in two different meadows; one of 
them, which had been newly laid out, was dry; the other, an older pasture, 
was more humid. In the former, they drank water coming from a spring; in 
the latter, on the other hand, from a watering-place which had been there for 
twenty years. The water was collected by a trench, and came from meadows 
and drained lands, the trench receiving, likewise, at the time of heavy rains, 
the overflow water from the farm. I presume, therefore, that it was from the 
water that the colts got the eggs of the feta, because the adult horses, 
which received almost the same solid /ood as the colts, presented no 
symptoms of any disorder whatsoever. 

With regard to prophylactic treatment, I recommend, first of all, careful 
feeding, because it is a matter of common observation that enfeebled subjects 
become more easily the feeders of entozoa than do strong and hardier 
animals. I likewise recommended the daily administration of absinthe to all 
the colts that had been at pasture with the dead animals. In addition to this, 
care was taken to supply the colts with water from a well, which had all the 
characteristics of good drinking-water. These measures were evidently fatal 
to the development of the entozoa, as not a single colt has become i! since 
then on that farm. 


{Communicated to the Avnales de Médecine Vétérinaire (Brussels) by M. 


F. Hendrickx, of the Veterinary College, Cureghem. 
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Proceedings of Veterinary Medical Societies, ete. 
BORDER COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
(Continued from page 137.) 

Wuat the principal part of veterinary graduates want is capital, and it is 
often the lack of it which makes them do things they would otherwise scorn 
to do. It is to be hoped that with the increased educational requirements of 
the profession that there will be more capital introduced and a higher moral 
tone imparted to it than has hitherto been the case. I believe that contracts 
will be more common than they now are, and that farmers will see that it is 
to their advantage to enter into such engagements with the practitioners, and 
to my way of thinking it is a distinct advantage to the veterinary surgeon, as 
he is thus secured a safe income, and when he is doing well for his clients he 
is doing well for himself. I fully believe that a great deal of the quackery 
which now goes on in the country will be considerably curtailed when the 

practitioners are more evenly distributed. 

I have no doubt that our services will be more and more required in the 
future than at present, to advise and assist in the selection, examination, and 
purchase of horses, this branch having largely increased of late years and in 
my judgment will continue. I am hoping that the time will come when no 
stallion will be used for service unless his owner can produce a certificate 
signed by two or three qualified veterinary surgeons as to his soundness and 
freedom from hereditary defects. I believe this is done in some districts 
already, but it ought to be still further extended. 

I hope that the Government having succeeded in stamping out pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease will take ample precautions by a 
system of rigid inspection to prevent their re-introduction into this country. 
The two diseases they are now engaged with, viz., glanders and farcy, and 
swine fever will not be stamped out at all unless they act in a more energetic 
manner than they are now doing. I am hopeful that they will then tackle 
that dreaded disease of the stockowner, tuberculosis. If so, they will have 
a long and arduous task before them, and no doubt our profession will find 
sufficient employment for some time to consider eradicating it from the herds 
of this country. 

I believe that the Government will also have to introduce compulsory notifi- 
cation of contagious diseases in animals. 

With the introduction of district councils, I am hoping that in time we shall 
have appointed district veterinary surgeons who will be paid a small salary per 
annum for inspections, similar to what the medical men have at present under. 
the rural sanitary authorities. There is plenty of scope for them and sufficient 
duties they could perform, but the general public still require educating up to 
that point which is necessary for their institution. I am hopeful that in a few. 
years it will be possible by means of scholarships or exhibitions to provide for 
the further education of our graduates on their leaving college either by going 
abroad to the laboratories of distinguished savants, or by the British Institute 
of Preventive Medicine, in order to fitthem for scientific investigation, or for 
teaching or for taking up some of those appointments which at present go in 
too large a proportion to the medical profession. It seems to me that we shall 
now have an opportunity for assisting in this way by subscribing liberally to. 
the Jubilee Memorial Fund which is nearly sure to be used in this direction. 
In the past, my own opinion is that our members have been souwewhat shy and 
diffident in taking part in public affairs, but that in the future, with increased 
educational facilities, they will be found more and more to the front in public 
life, and that the profession will ultimately reap the benefit of it. 

It behoves each one of us to do the best we can to further the interests of 
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our profession, and in no way can we do this more effectually than by con- 
scientiously doing our duty to our patients and to our clients, and by main- 
taining our self-respect and conducting ourselves as gentlemen, we shall gain 
the respect and approbation of our fellow-men, and if each individual member 
of the veterinary profession were to keep this ideal well before him and live 
up to it, I have little fear but what its future will be a brilliant and an honour- 
able one. Thanking you, gentlemen, for your patience in having listened to 
me for so long, and hope that we shall have a good discussion. 

Mr. CARLISLE opened the discussion on the paper, which, he said, was a 
capital one. There had been very great improvement in the profession during 
the past fifty years to his knowledge—he did not think any profession could 
have progressed so fast. There were many things to contend with. They 
had bright men amongst them, and they had also dull men; but the latter 
were capable of very good work sometimes in a country place. There was 
far too much distinction made between the great men in big towns and the 
small country practitioners. He many atime thought they ought to havea 
House of Lords and a House of Commons in the profession. Then they 
would get the thing done properly. He believed in many of the matters 
brought forward by Mr. Awde. One thing in particular he held out for was 
that a man should be two or three years a pupil before he got his diploma. 
Many who got their diploma without serving as pupils beforehand, were of 
very little use. This was a bad thing, and threw cold water on the profession 
more than anything else. He thought there should be a board to examine 
everyone properly, as they did for the army. If men were not competent to 
treat ordinary diseases, he would not allow them to practice at all. If he 
knew nothing when he went to college, he would know nothing when he left— 
for anything that he could see there. Let them serve two or three years with 
a veterinary surgeon before entering the veterinary college. He had no fault 
to find with a man with a shoeing-forge. It was no disgrace to the profession 
to know how to dress a horse’s foot. He remembered that old Professor 
Coleman used to say—“ Farriers’ sons make the best veterinary surgeons.” 
In 99 cases out of 100 in a town practice it was the limb or foot which required 
attention. A town veterinary had not half the things to contend with that a 
country veterinary had. For twenty years he might never see half the variety 
of cases which came before the latter, Put one of the men he had spoken 
about into a cowhouse, after leaving college, with a protracted case of labour, 
and get him to take his coat off—what sort of a figure would he cut? It was 
necessary these men should be able to do all these things before they could 
be called real veterinary surgeons. Mr. Awde had read a beautiful paper, 
and he hoped he would pay them a visit another day. 

Mr. McInTosH said the subject was one they were all interested in, even 
the very oldest of them, like Mr. Carlisle and himself. Some of the points he 
at once fell in with, but one or two he differed upon. Like Mr. Carlisle he 
was a delinquent and had a shoeing forge, and he had felt it a benefit to him- 
self and the profession, for this reason, that he could get work done and 
assistance rendered which he could not get if he were without it. It was one 
of the essentials of the profession that a man should be able to handlea 
horse’s foot, and he could do it no better than in a carefully regulated forge. 
There was no reason why the outside world should not have confidence in 
sending their horses to be shod at a forge under the careful superintendence 
of a professional veterinary surgeon. As to the County Council lectures, he 
expressed his opinion that the more a farmer knew of the veterinary profession 
the better it was for the profession, because he became alarmed sooner and 
called the veterinary to his aid instead of working in the dark himself. With 
regard to the remarks on country veterinaries he confessed himself a farmer, 
and said, “ it took it ali ; ” but he did not think it would do a practitioner much 
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good in a small village to take a little farm. It was doubtful whether in a 
country village he could make as much as would maintain him respectably in an 
ordinary way. He agreed that the education of the veterinary student was of 
vast importance in enabling him to take a respectable position in society, to 
be at the front in public posts, and to become a respected citizen is one of the 
first things which would improve the standing of the profession, Nothing in 
the profession or without it had done him as much good as taking part in the 
work connected with public institutions in his district. For fifteen years he 
had been a director of the infirmary, and he had also been associated with the 
local hospitals, and the Town Council and County Council, and it had done 
much in placing him in the front among people who begin to respect a man 
who respected himself. But he felt sure they would not do very much by 
legislation to help the profession beyond the fact of better education and 
making a veterinary student actually know what he was dealing with. 
Such a paper as they had heard they would do well to discuss once a year, 
and they would then be better able to keep an acute eye on those who led the 
profession, and press their views upon the members of the Council. With 
regard to the Board of Agriculture, he considered it was a disgrace that there 
should be laymen inspectors, men who practically knew nothing of the work 
and deriving emoluments which ought to belong to the veterinary profession. 
He had seen their work In Dumfries over swine fever management. He would 
not like to say much about his opinion, for fear it might go further, but he had 


an opinion and a very strong one on the way in which this business was car- . 


ried out. It was so strong that he had written and remonstrated on the 
management, and in one case in particular, where he had put restrictions on, he 
heard no more until the inspector came round and put on other restrictions, 
but forgot about the time they should be taken off, and when later he arrived 
and told the farmer the time had expired and he might now sell his pigs, they 
had been sold three weeks before and there was nobody to find out. The 
local authority knew nothing, and once restrictions were put upon a farmer the 
case was in the hands of a travelling inspector and they never heard more of 
him. The inspector got his pay, got a good dinner, and told the policeman to 
“shoot the pigs.” The Society should insist on attention being drawn to the 
matter, so that the profession should receive from the Government the emolu- 
ments which were their due. 

Mr. H. THompson said Mr. Awde’s paper was an excellent one. He had 
mentioned higher education, which was an excellent thing—he, himself (Mr. 
Thompson), had never had any. He could say this, that farmers who had 
been at the Edinburgh Veterinary College, men like Mr. William Norman, and 
Mr. Carr of Silloth, and had attended Dick’s and Brown's lectures, did not 
attempt to tinker with a horse or cow themselves; they knew that a little 
knowledge was a dangerous thing, and they sent off at once for the veterinary. 
The expense of making veterinary surgeons now was very great. A farmer’s 


son was selected as making a good country veterinary. But where was the’ 


farmer who had £600 to spend on his son to fit him for the profession, when 
he had to go into the country and make £200 or £250 a year? The game 
was scarcely worth the candle. He was one of those combined-calling gentle- 
men, and if it had not been for the managership of the Aspatria Agricultural 
Co-operative Society, he did not think he would have stayed at Aspatria, as 
the practice was not good enough. Then again, he gave lectures for the 
County Council, and in letting the people see the dangers of tinkering with 
diseases, he considered he was doing a benefit to the profession. He agreed 
that there should be an enforced pupilage among students, as he believed 
they were getting too scientific rather than practical. He had been 34 years 
at Aspatria, two at College, two at Carlisle, and four at Whitehaven, and he 
was yet in his pupilage. They were always learning something, and it was a 
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great disgrace to send green men into the profession unless they had a 
practical knowledge. 

Mr. GARNETT moved: “That the Society urge upon the Council the 
necessity of compulsory pupilage of at least two years before a man can 
obtain a diploma.” What he learned and knew, and the benefits he received 
at college, were of very little practical good to him as a practitioner. The 
great benefit he received was from a pupilage of three or four years, between 
the time he went to college and the time he qualified. Any one of the 
subjects taken up by Mr. Awde was sufficient for one of the Society’s meetings. 
He had taken up a strong position as regards the union of the Council with 
the Farriers’ Association in London. Smithies and shoeing should be made 
a special branch of veterinary surgery, and should not be left to common 
artizans. He saw no disgrace in a man having a shoeing forge, provided it 
was workea as a special branch of the profession, and they become specialists 
on diseases of horses’ feet. He also expressed a strong opinion in the matter 

. of advertising, and pointed out that a medical man never advertised his name 
on every bottle he prescribed. 

Mr. CARLISLE took up the question of advertising, and defended the custom. 
He mentioned a case where a “wine-glass full” of liquid blister was pre- 
scribed, and said it was owing to the name on the bottle that they found out 
who the fool was. ; 

Mr. McInTosuH said medical men were bad dispensers of medicine, and 
needed a buffer between them and their patients. He would not allowa 
bottle to go out of his place without a proper label on it. 

Mr. THompson thought they toadied to too much of this sort of social 
business. A country practitioner could not afford it. 

Mr. Sou tssy, referring to pupilage, mentioned Professor Pritchard and his 
students, when the Professor examined them in taking a rug off a horse and 
putting it on again. Not three-fourths of them did it right, and the Professor 
said he was ashamed of them. Little things like that ought to be done 
properly. He next mentioned the bandaging of a horse’s leg, and said the 
bandage was often either too slack, and fell down over the foot, or it was too 
tight, and the leg was swollen above it through simple compression. Then, 
looking at the age of a horse, many would force open his mouth as if they 
were prizing open an oyster; it was a simple matter to open the lips with two 
fingers, which was all that was necessary. All these things proved that aman 
ought to be a pupil before he went to college. He also alluded to meat 
inspection, and his experience of a case in which he was unable to get his fee 
from the local board, because the medical officer said he had only given a private 
opinion. He considered that veterinary surgeons ought to be meat inspectors. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG said they were all indebted to Mr. Awde for bringing the 
subjects mentioned to the front as he had done. Medical men were said not 
to advertise, but he did not know a class of professional men who advertised 
in a meaner way than they did. The very fact of a man taking his horse and 
trap to see a neighbour a few doors away was sufficient to let the public 
know that “ Dr. So-and-so is out.” As to meat inspecticn, he pointed out to 
Mr. Soulsby that seeing the carcase he spoke of was in a public slaughter- 
house, where there was a recognised meat inspector, it was impossible to 
obtain a conviction in the case. It was not exposed for sale. All that could 
happen was that the meat would be condemned. 

_ Mr. Soutssy said his point was that a medical man was not competent to 
inspect meat. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I agree with you. He added, with regard to county 
council lecturing, that he did not believe in it in any shape or form. He did 

it because if he didn’t, somebody else would. It was nonsense to expect to 
make veterinary surgeons of persons who attended five or six lectures. 
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Mr. THomPsoN said such a thing was never expected. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG said country people thought so. He considered that a 
student should complete his pupilage before he got his diploma. He 
seconded Mr. Garnett’s motion. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and it was agreed to forward it to 
the President of the Council. 

Mr. AwDE replied on the discussion. He agreed that farriers’ sons made 
the best veterinary surgeons, but he thought a veterinary surgeon need not 
be associated with a forge. Hecould not, of course, be too closely associated 
with a knowledge of the horse’s foot. He (Mr. Awde) could go into the forge 
of any person, and advise as to shoeing, and any man in the place would take 
the advice as it ought to be taken, quite considering that he was competent 
to give advice. Mr. McIntosh said he believed the superintendence ot the 
forge by a qualified veterinary surgeon was an advantage. He differed from 
that. If a man had a good practite the superintendence of the forge would 
devolve upon the foreman. As to County Council lectures he considered harm 
was done by putting in young men to give them; he was glad to find in 
Cumberland they were given by men of Mr. Thompson’s experience. He 
approved of advertising on bottles, and pointed out its desirability in towns 
where it was important to know the exact residence. 

Mr. Howe also madea few remarks, and the proceedings closed with a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Awde for his valuable paper. Mr. Awde having replied, a 
hearty vote of thanks to the President brought an interesting meeting to a 
close. Joun Armstrone, /on. Secretary. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE quarterly meeting in connection with the above Association was held at 
the Hotel Metropole, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Friday, November 16th, 1894, 
W. A. Hancock, Esq., President, in the chair. The following members were 
present: Messrs. J. B. Nisbet, H. Hunter, Vet.-Major Durrant, J. E. Peele, A. 
Dalgleish, T. Lanchester, J. W. Rider, G. M. Mitchell, J. Gofton, J. W. T. 
Moore, A. Hunter, W. Hunter, and the Secretary, F. T. Finney. isitors : 
Professur Williams and P. Moir, Edinburgh ; Dr. George Murray, and Messrs. 
Peele, Jun., and C. Campbell. 
The minutes of last meeting were taken as read and adopted. 


Election of Officers. 

Mr. H. Hunter proposed, and the Chairman seconded, that Mr. G. M 
Mitchell be elected President for the ensuing year, which was unanimously 
adopted. Messrs. J. E. Peele, Durham; and J. W. Rider were elected 
vice-presidents ; Mr. F. T. Finney was re-elected secretary and treasurer, and 
Messrs. G. Elphick and A. Hunter, auditors. 

_The Cuatrmay, in calling attention to the next subject on the agenda— 
adjourned discussion on Mr. Thompson's paper on “ Parturition "—said that 
Mr. Thompson was not present, and would not therefore be able to reply to 
any remarks that might be made. Unless there was anyone present anxious 
to take the matter up, he thought the best plan would be to defer it. 


New Instruments. 


Mr. HunTER said he was going to suggest that the Society should have a 
set of instruments such as Mr. Thompson has. He had a very complete set 
of instruments for parturition. Could not the Society provide a set for the 
members ? 

The CHatrMAN thought that if a man could not calve a cow with his hands 
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and arms, instruments would be of very little use to him. He asked if they 
did not think that some teeth instruments would be better and more useful tor 
their members. His own opinion was that something of that sort would be 
very useful. They had a balance of £11, and they could get a little value for 
their money if they had it invested. 

After further discussion, it was decided on the motion of Mr. Hunter, that 
teeth shears and teeth forceps be purchased for the Society, and, on Mr. 
Peele’s suggestion, a chloroform bag was added to the list. 
on following is an Abstract of an Address by Professor GEORGE MURRAY, 

.B., on 


“ TUBERCULOSIS.” 


When your energetic secretary, Mr. Finney, asked me to address you 
to-day upon some subject connected with the study of bacteriology, 1 was 
rather at a loss as to what subject might interest you most. After considera- 
tion I came to the conclusion that there was no disease which engaged the 
attention of both the medical profession and the veterinary medical profession 
in common so much as tuberculosis. The subject is as large as it is important, 
and to-day the time at my disposal will not allow me to do more than deal 
with a few questions which concern us both, and in the consideration of 
which we meet on common ground. Of the treatment of tuberculosis I shall 
to-day say nothing, for I feel that in the case of animals | can tell you nothing 
which you do not already know far better thanI do. The cure of disease 
which has already developed is not by any means the sole duty of either the 
medical practitioner or of the veterinary surgeon. One of the most important 
duties, and I may say one of the highest privileges of both professions, is the 
prevention of disease, for truly “ prevention is better than cure.” Satisfactory 
and pleasing as it is to cure disease, how much better when sickness with all 
its attendant miseries can be prevented altogether. The importance of this 
comes home to us when we remember how many diseases of men and 
animals are due to preventable causes, and as the Prince of Wales so perti- 
nently remarked at the opening of the International Hygiene Congress in 
London, “If preventable, why not prevented ?” Here we meet on common 
ground, for many preventable diseases which attack man are transmitted to 
him from the lower animals. Hence all measures which are undertaken by 
the veterinary profession for the prevention of the spread of communicable 
diseases among animals also tend to diminish the channels by which such 
diseases are conveyed to man. Anthrax furnishes a good example of this. 
For this reason I consider that all organised systems of veterinary inspection 
are of the highest importance to the well-being of the community at large. 
It is only by careful and constant inspection that the earliest signs of disease 
can be detected and precautions taken to prevent the spread of the disease. 
In tuberculosis we have a common enemy. In one form or another it is said 
to be answerable for one-seventh of the total number of deaths which occur 
annually in Eutope, and in domesticated animals it is also a fearful scourge. 
Our knowledge of the disease has increased greatly during the last twelve 
years, since the brilliant discovery made by Koch that tuberculosis was 
caused by a specific microbe, the tubercle bacillus, a bacillus which is the 
cause of tuberculosis of both man and animals. As a result of this discovery, 
many forms of tuberculosis which formerly were not recognised as such have 
been recognised by the presence of the tubercle bacillus. The discovery has 
not only led to an exact and scientific classification of the various forms of 
the disease, but it has given us a definite test by which the nature of doubtful 
specimens may be accurately determined. We thus have a valuable aid to 
food inspection. Samples of meat are frequently submitted to microscopical 
examination for this reason, that the naked eye appearances are not 
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sufficiently characteristic to show the ‘nature of the disease. If the micro- 
scopical examination reveals the presence of the bacilli the question is settled 
at once. Such examinations are, however, only necessary in doubtful cases, 
and require a considerable amount of time in addition to a practical know- 
ledge of the methods of examination and the use of the microscope. A still 
more delicate test for the presence of the bacilli in food or milk is the inocula- 
tion test, but this requires still more time, and often no definite answer can be 
given till several weeks have passed. Moreover, in this country but few 
possess the necessary legal permission to perform such experiments. 

{Dr. Murray then described the characters ot the tubercle bacillus, and 
showed how Koch had proved that it was the true cause of tuberculosis (a) 
by demonstrating its presence in all cases of tuberculosis, (4) by obtaining 
pure cultivations outside the body on artificial media for many generation, (c) 
by reproducing the disease by inoculation, (¢@) by finding the bacillus living in 
the animals which succumbed to inoculation tuberculosis. He then showed 
that the most common channels of infection in both man and animals were (1) 
by inhalation of dust containing bacilli, (2) by swallowing infected food.] 

In man and animals infection of the lungs often takes place from the inhala- 
tion of dried particles of the discharges from diseased lungs, which contain 
the bacilli in large numbers. Thus stables and sheds may easily become 
infected by such discharges from tuberculous animals. 

In man, and especially in children, infection from milk is common, not only 
from milk from diseased udders, but even from milk from the healthy udder 
of an animal with tuberculosis in other parts of the body. A cow may also 
infect a calf by the milk. Tuberculous meat is answerable for the infection 
of man in some cases. In animals I am unable to speak as to what kind of 
food may convey infection. Butit appears probable that one tuberculous beast 
in a shed may readily infect the stall if it has any discharge from the respira- 
tory passages, and so pass on the infection to any other healthy animal which 
is afterwards put into the same stall. A phthisical cow-keeper may readily 
infect the cows under his charge if he spits carelessly about the cow-shed, so 
that some of the bacilli become dry and are inhaled by the cows, or are mixed 
with their food and swallowed. Other channels will suggest themselves to 
you who are familiar with the habits and management of animals more inti- 
mately than Iam. What I wish especially to impress upon you is that very 
few human beings or animals are born with tubercle bacilli already in them ; 
at most they inherit a predisposition, that is to say, the tissues are favourable 
soil for the bacilli, but that in nearly every case the bacilli gain access from 
outside after birth. This is the keynote of the prevention of tuberculosis. 
We must direct our attention to the prevention of the spread of bacilli by 
diseased animals, living or dead. If we succeed in doing this successfully, 
tuberculosis will rapidly diminish in frequency. 

Wild unimals are rarely tuberculous, but soon become so in confinement, 
not because they have grown so much more susceptible to infection, but 
because they have encountered the germs of the disease which they did not 
come across in their wild state. How can we prevent the distribution of 
tubercle bacilli? By careful disposal of discharges. By disinfection. No 
person suffering from phthisis should have charge of dairy cows, as the con- 
sequences may be so serious if he infects even one of the cows, I advocate 
isolation of all suspected animals, and slaughter of all which have undoubted 
tuberculosis. The difficulties may be great, but the end justifies the 
means. 

Many valuable beasts succumb to tuberculosis, and in the interests of cattle- 
breeders alone it is advisable that the disease be stamped out by every means 
in our power. Even if this economic — of the question did not exist, 
when we sce the amount of misery which is produced by tuberculosis, 
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especially in the children of the poor in our large towns, the importance of 

such measures comes home to us. 

The Danish plan of systematic veterinary inspection of all dairy cows and 
cattle intended for the market is most excellent. The inspection must, how- 
ever, be repeated frequently. By aiding the early diagnosis of tuberculosis in 
cattle we may feel sure that tuberculin will be the means of saving great 
numbers of lives, for it is the sharpest of detectives for discovering even small 
tuberculous nodules lying hidden away in remote parts of the body. In this 
way it enables animals to be isolated and killed before they have done much 
harm. You know how difficult it is to recognise tuberculosis in the early 
stages. In man it is difficult enough, but more so, 1 should say, in cattle. In 
man the microscopical examination of the sputum is a valuable help to 
diagnosis, as the bacilli are often numerous when the other signs of the 
disease are but slight ; this method might be employed in animals when the 
disease affects the lungs and there 1s some discharge to examine. 

Tuberculin is a glycerine extract containing the chemical products of the 
tubercle bacillus. Bacilli, like other organisms and animals, form certain 
excretory products which in many cases are powerful poisons. A culture of 
the tubercle bacilli is grown in broth, glycerine and carbolic acid are added, 
and the whole is filtered through porcelain to get rid of the bacilli and obtain 
only their chemical products. This is diluted with nine parts of 1 per cent. 
carbolic acid solution to one of tuberculin. When a small quantity, 40 to 80 
minims, is injected into a tuberculous animal a rise of temperature takes 
place in from three to 20 hours. The syringe must be disinfected by washing 
out with 5 per cent. solution of carbolic acid or 4 per cent. of creolin in water. 
The injection is made behind the shoulder blade beneath skin which has been 
previously disinfected. The temperature must be taken in the rectum every 
three or four hours for some hours before and for 24 to 48 hours after the 
injection, the thermometer being left in for three minutes each time. A dis- 
tinct rise of 1° C. to 5° C. above the average normal temperature may be 
taken as evidence of reaction. When this reaction takes place experience 
has shown that in by far the larger proportion of cases tuberculosis is present. 

It is probable that the test is correct in more than go per cent. of cases, but 
on this point we require further statistics. On the other hand, if tuberculosis 
is present in an active form the animal hardly ever fails to react. Where the 
tuberculous focus is small and calcareous there may be no reaction, but 
probably in these cases the disease has practically been cured. 

When the reaction takes place in a milch cow I maintain that the cow must 
no longer be used for the supply of milk for human food. Bacilli taken in 
milk appear to be unusually dangerous, and it may be that along with the 
absorption of the fat in the alimentary canal the bacilli easily gain access to 
the mesenteric glands, for this form of tuberculosis is terribly common in 
children. 

The question of the use of meat of tuberculous animals is a large one. 
Experiments show that such meat, even though healthy in appearance, may 
convey the disease ; so that I consider such meat should only be sold with a 
label signifying that it was from a tuberculous animal. This will allow the 
— to buy with open eyes, and to take especial care in cooking such meat. 

f such meat is cooked with care I believe the danger of infection is mini- 
mised, for tubercle bacilli are easily destroyed by heat. Boiling rapidly 
destroys the bacilli, so that milk can be sterilised by boiling for a minute. 

We must not, however, be content with these precautions only. The sheds 
which have been occupied by diseased animals must be disinfected before 
others are allowed to use them. All parts must be washed, sprayed with 

chloride of mercury solution, then thoroughly white-washed, and as much 
h air and sunlight admitted as possible. 
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This question of tuberculosis is one of pressing importance, for, if not 
attended to, the disease will become more frequent. The cases of unsuspected 
tuberculosis are common in England. Of this we gain a fair idea by the 
number of animals which, when slain because exposed to contagion of pleuro- 

neumonia, turn out to be tuberculous. Such animals are supposed to be 
healthy, and are killed because they may be in the incubation period of 
pleuro-pneumonia. In Professor Brown’s report to the Board of Agriculture 
in 1892, we find that in London 25 per cent. of such animals were tuberculous ; 
in Midlothian, 20 per cent.; in Yorkshire, 22°8 per cent.; in Durham, 18:7 
per cent. Tuberculin was found to be a reliable test in go per cent. of 
the cases. 

In America, in the State of New York, three veterinary inspectors were 
recently appointed to go through each county to examine the herds and to 
kill infected cattle. They first made a physical examination: if the presence 
of the disease was suspected, tuberculin was injected. If a reaction took 
place the animal was killed. Partial compensation is made by the State to 
the owners. During last year these inspectors examined 20,000 animals; 
686 were found to be infected, and were killed. No mention is made of 
testing apparently healthy animals with tuberculin. 

In Denmark, the tuberculin test only failed in 2 per cent of thecases. The 
Government made a grant of 50,000 crowns for the expenses incurred by the 
tuberculin tests throughout the country. In Denmark, if an animal reacts to 
the test, it is fattened for the butcher. The meat, after inspection, is branded 
with a special stamp, indicating that the animal has suffered from tubercle, 
and the public are cautioned that it must be well cooked. In one case, 
Professor Bang found that 80 per cent. of the cattle in one herd were 
infected. 

In England, all herds of cattle, and especially all dairy cows, should be 
inspected at regular intervals by special veterinary inspectors, who should be 
empowered to employ the tuberculin test whenever they deem it advisable ; 
in fact, all milch cows should be tested with tuberculin at each visit, even 
though they may be apparently healthy. Ifa milch cow reacts it should be 
isolated at once, and the milk no longer used for food, and the shed must be 
disinfected. Meat from tuberculous animals should be boiled thoroughly at 
the slaughter-house, and sold with a special mark upon it. Compulsory 
notification of the disease to the sanitary authority is necessary also, to ensure 
the efficient carrying out of the precautions, Whatever loss is incurred by 
the owner should be made good by the State, for the State as a whole benefits 
greatly by the decrease in the frequency of tuberculosis. 

Discusston, 

The CHAIRMAN, in Opening the discussion, said he thought they would all 
agree with him that Dr. Murray had dealt with the matter in a most satis- 
factory manner. It had always been a pet subject of his (the speaker's), and 
he might say that in the main he fell in with the suggestions of Dr. Murray, 
But there was one thing of very great importance, and that was the wholesale 
destruction of meat derived from tuberculous animals. He thought that was 
wrong. He thought they should wait for the harmful effects of even tubercu- 
losed meat on the human subject before they condemned it. He considered 
that the doctor’s suggestion, to sell such meat under stamp so that the public 
could know what they were buying, to take precautions accordingly, was by 
far the better method. With regard to milk, it was different altogether. 
Something must be done to stop the harmful effects of the sale of tuberculosis 
milk. He had even been into a cow-byre, not only here, but in other parts of 
the country, and directly one got inside he said, ‘Here is a collection of 
wasters.” He had been where there were 20, 30, or 35 or more, and the 
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impression forced upon one on looking at them was that they were all 
wasters. His opinion was that such cowkeeping should be done away with 
asapest. As to the question of heredity, he was not quite sure whether they 
did not get it in an hereditary form sometimes. He had seen it in a calf 
three days old, and it could not be suggested that that was derived from the 
milk. Dr. Murray had spoken of inoculation and isolation of suspected 
animals, and had advocated the prompt destruction of all tuberculous animals. 
He thought that was going too far. Tuberculosis, he took it, was different 
altogether to pleuro-pneumonia and swine fever. You often went from ten to 
twelve months from the introduction of a wasting cow into a byre before 
seeing the dire result of the introduction. Therefore he thought that this 
disease should be treated on distinctly different lines to swine fever and 
pleuro-pneumonia. If they could devise some scheme for inoculating suspected 
animals, and then isolating them and fattening them for the kitchen, he 
thought that would be sufficient. 

Professor WILLIAMS said he could only express his pleasure at being 
present to hear such an able and exhaustive paper read. There were one or 
two questions that he wished to refer to, and particularly that of heredity. In 
his experience he had seen the offspring of tuberculous bulls, where the dam 
had been perfectly healthy, and where the young one had never seen its 
father, but you would find that these young animals when two or three years 
old, developed the disease. It was very singular indeed, but they did see 
tuberculosis in young animals. There could not possibly be any infection 
there, but he thought that if they looked at it from another point of view, they 
could understand it. He thought the doctor would allow him to say that both 
cattle and human beings are all surrounded by tuberculous bacilli. There 
was so much of it spat about the ground, that it was always about. He did 
not say for a moment that this young bull developed the disease without 
bacilli being injected into it somehow; but he thought the constitution, and 
soil, and predisposition to the disease was heredity. In this way they could 
account for some of their best breeds of cattle being affected—cases where 
the cows were perfectly healthy, but the bulls were tuberculous. He thought 
that the constitution which was favourable to these bacilli was undoubtedly 
hereditary. In the next place, as to the meat, they must remember that 
there are two kinds of tuberculous animal—that was to say, two develop- 
ments. They would find a good one fattened for Christmas, and he main- 
tained that such an animal was perfectly fit for food, but under certain con- 
ditions it would be better to sell it at such a place as a licensed shop. In 
Germany they allowed the meat of the ‘‘piner” or “ waster” to be sold. He 
would not like to see that done in this country. The very look of such meat 
was enough to make a man sick. He did not think that the meat of the 
“‘piner” should ever be sold even under a licence, but it was a great hardship 
when the local authority found the meat of one of the other class of animals, 
and at once condemned it. Perhaps the butcher has paid £20 or £30 for it, 
and he got no compensation at all. The nodules might be scraped off, and 
perhaps the sides destroyed. Then they knew that by proper cooking the 
bacilli were destroyed. He maintained that there was no danger in eating 
the meat of the fattening tuberculous animal. As to the milk, that was 
another thing. The question of the milk should be taken up at once; no 
time should be lost. There was another thing he wished to refer to. In his 
peregrinations, he had come across tuberculous young horses brought up for 
show purposes. About a year ago he saw in Lancashire a two-year-old colt 
which had taken first prize at a show in London. It was about a £300 colt. 
He went to see it, and found that it had tuberculosis. He asked the owner if 
he gave it milk, and the reply was, “Yes, plenty of it.”. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the disease in this case had been got from the milk that the colt 
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had been fed upon after it left its mother. He had nothing more to say 
except to express his thanks to Dr. Murray for his very able and lucid 
aper, 

Mr. Hunter did not know that he had much to say, but he had a lively 
recollection of one byre that they attended for many years. In this they had 
acertain percentage of tuberculous cases, The others seemed well, but he 
thought they were never without a case on the premises. Some animals 
seemed to resist the disease, but others to succumb to it. The byre was a 
ricketty old place with sanitary arrangements altogether bad, and the marvel 
was that any of the animals escaped at all. There were only one or two of 
what might be called “ piners ;” the others seemed to hang on and to be fairly 
well. With reference to heredity, he was strongly of opinion that the disease 
was hereditary, and he thought Dr. Murray would bear them out in that—he 
thought the doctor did not contend that it was not hereditary. In the human 
family it had been considered to be hereditary, and he thought that it was 
hardly a question of hereditary liability to the disease. He thought that the 
bacilli must be transmitted from the bull to the foetus in the cows. 

Mr. Moore said it was now about 15 years ago that a discussion took place 
on this subject in Manchester, when he raised a storm among many members 
of the profession by the views he gave expression to. He had held for years 
a rather strong opinion about the sale and consumption of milk and meat from 
tuberculous animals. It would be in the recollection of some present that 
eight years ago in a discussion on the subject in this Society he said he did 
nor care how much it was infected with tuberculosis, an animal so infected 
was unfit for food. Mr. Hunter got up at that time and said he thought that 
an animal should not be condemned unless it showed unmistakable signs of 
tuberculosis during life. He (the speaker) said “If you only saw the carcase 
where do you draw the line ? you cannot draw the line.” He thought now that 
if any tuberculous deposit was found on a carcase that carcase was unfit for 
food. <A danger certainly existed. Although it was said that proper cooking 
would destroy the bacilli they had still to consider the large class of people 
who like their meat underdone. With regard to milk he had said before that 
the excessive infantile mortality was due to milk from tuberculous animals. 
He must say that he was considerably staggered when at a meeting of this 
Society two years ago Professor McFadyean said that the number of children 
dying from that cause was very small indeed, and that the cases of infection 
through the alimentary, were almost infinitesimal in number. However, Pro- 
fessor Murray had told them that day that he had made many ost-mortem 
examinations on children, and the numbers dying from this cause were large. 
He quite agreed with the suggestions made by Dr. Murray for dealing with 
the disease. At the meeting held in Manchester he asked if the Government 
would not take the matter up and stamp out the disease, and all round he was 
met by emphatic cries of “no.” Still he had not changed his opinion. Every 
year strengthened him in the opinion that the Government ought to take the 
matter up. It was a difficult matter to deal with, he admitted, but still a 
small modicum of good might be done. If the Government did nothing else 
it would suppress in a short time the traffic in what was known as “ piners.” 
It was his privilege to try and stop the traffic from Denmark in “wasters.” 
It evidently struck some brilliant minds over there that they would save 
themselves by sending their animals to England, and Newcastle seemed to be 
the centre to which they sent them. It was a most aggravating thing to go 
in among about a thousand cattle a week and find some animals that they 
were sure had tuberculosis, and then to find the animals’ temperature normal 
and have to let them go. One day his colleague sent for him and he went and 
saw twelve cases. He valued them at £40 the lot. They killed one and 
found it infected with tuberculosis. They got an expression from London 
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with regard to the lungs. The report was as they expected; it was tuber- 
culosis. Ina short time one of the other animals died, and ultimately the 
Inspector condemned another eight as unfit for food. They stopped these 
cows coming in, and the affair caused a great deal of attention both here and 
in Denmark. For about two years after that they never had an animal that 
could be called a “waster” sent over. They thought it a monstrous thing 
that this country should be made the landing place for these animals, and 
they thought they would try and stop the traffic in them. They put their foot 
down, and it was a long time before they took it up again. 

Mr, Gorton said there were two or three practical questions that he would 
like to suggest for their consideration. Suppose they went through a byre 
exposing milk for sale and found two or three cases infected with tuber- 
culosis, what were they to do with them ? The second was, if there were no 
slaughter-house where butchers were compelled to slaughter their animals, 
how were they going to get proper and efficient inspection? The public 
required to be enlightened on these points. He was afraid that there was a 
good deal of bad stuff getting into the market ; not only animals affected with 
tuberculosis but also animals that have died an unnatural death find their 
way there. 

Mr, J. E. PEELE said he had had a lot of experience in cases of this kind. 
He found once in a byre that he visited every cow was tuberculous. 
There was no doubt that in crowded towns the infection was very great. He 
certainly thought that the disease was hereditary, for it would be found to 
have gone through whole families of cows. He thought they knew what 
caused tuberculosis, and the thing now was to get to know how to kill the 
bacillus. That was the great problem of the day. In all infectious disease 
the thing was to get to know how to kill the bacillus or microbe. 

Professor WILLIAMS remarked that the milk from a tuberculous udder con- 
veyed the disease to the majority of the animals that take it, but if it was 
diluted with about 50 per cent. of other milk the danger becomes less. It 
was an undoubted fact that milk from an infected udder conveys the disease 
to those who partook of it. 

The CHAIRMAN said that to those who thought that there was no great 
activity of the microbe producing tubercle at the time of calving, he would 
say that he had often found cases where cows were pretty well until after 
they had calved, and then they would go into rapid decline—a type that they 
would call “ galloping consumption.” 

Mr. PEELE said he could bear the Chairman out in that. He had a case 
that morning where a cow was delivered of twins, and as soon as she got rid 
of them she developed tnberculosis, and he advised putting her down. 

Professor MurRRAY replied to the discussion. With regard to the heredity 
question which had been dwelt upon by a good many speakers, he was 
afraid he had not made himself quite clear. What he wished to convey was 
this, that the actual disease is not often hereditary. It certainly is some- 
times, but what he maintained was that such cases were not common. 
Professor Williams had put the point well in the cases mentioned by him. 
There was probably something in the tissue which made it suitable soil for 
the disease, but he thought it hardly possible for the father to actually transmit 
the tubercle bacillus. He thought that must be of rare occurrence, and he 
thought that, as Professor Williams put it, there it must have been a predis- 
position to the disease. That is what was inherited in many cases, and the 
infection takes place afterwards. Another point in favour of his view was 
this—as Professor Williams mentioned—the disease is rarely seen in very 
young animals. If an animal was born with the disease in it, it would show 
it in the first month. If it does not, it is evidence that the infection must have 
occurred after birth. As to the last remark of the Chairman as to cows often 
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going into a rapid decline after calving, that he was very much interested to 
hear, because it was a well-known fact that among human beings the same 
thinghappens. He was also much interested to hear of the cases of horses fed 
on tuberculous milk developing tnberculosis. That is rare. The fact of them 
taking it from the milk, he thought, showed that there was something in the 
milk that rendered it peculiarly virulent. As to what Professor McFadyean 
said about children being affected with tuberculosis, he would reply by saying 
he thought that about one-third the cases he had examined were cases of 
tuberculosis. He was very glad to hear Mr. Moore’s remarks about stopping 
the traffic of “wasters” from Denmark. He thought that they all owed a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Moore for his efforts in that direction. As to the 
exact steps to be taken with a tuberculous animal found in a byre, he did not 
know what the actual state of the law with regard to that was, but he certainly 
thought that the animal should be removed, the byre disinfected, and the 
animal killed if necessary. No milk that came from it should be sold. It 
was true that when the milk was diluted with other milk, it was less virulent, 
but they had to remember this: suppose there were seven cows in a byre 

one of which was tuberculous, if the milk from that cow were kept to itself, 
only a tew people, perhaps, would drink it, but should it be mixed with the 
milk from the others, it would be spread over a large number of people, 
though in a less virulent form, As Mr. Peele had said, what was wanted was 
something to kill the bacillus without injuring the animal. That was certainly 
what they were looking for. In conclusion, he must thank them for the very 
kind way in which they had received what was a disjointed paper, and he was 
very much obliged to them for discussing the points he had raised so 
thoroughly. 

Professor WILLIAMS proposed a vote of thanks to Professor Murray for 
his able paper. He thought that both himself and his friend from Edinburgh 
had been rewarded for their long journey. For medical gentlemen to read 
such papers as this at their meetings was very beneficial, and they should do 
all they could to assist the other profession. 

Mr. HUNTER seconded, remarking that more of them should attend the 
classes over which Professor Murray presides at the Durham College of 
Medicine. They could not do better than go and make themselves conver- 
sant with the study of bacteriology. 

Mr. Moore, supporting, said they stood on similar grounds to the other 
profession—the great object of both was not so much to cure as to prevent 
disease. 

Professor MurRRAY replied, and said a warm welcome would be extended 
to any of them who wished to take up the study of bacteriology at the Univer- 
sity of Durham College of Medicine. They hoped in time to have more 
accommodation there for the study of large animals. 


The Retiring President. 

Mr. Hunter proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring President. This was 
the last meeting, he said, when they would have the pleasure of seeing him in 
his official capacity. They were all sorry he was leaving the district, for he 
had always been a pleasant professional brother to meet. He had been a 
very able President, and he hoped they would often have him among them 
again. 

Mr. MITCHELL seconded. From a selfish point of view he was sorry that 
Mr. Hancock was going, for he was saddled with his duties during the next 
twelve months. 

The vote was heartily carried with acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT, returning thanks, said he would like to reassure Mr. 
Mitchell by telling him that when he took office twelve months 7g» he thought 
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he would not get through it, but Mr. Mitchell would find that they had such a 
good Secretary in Mr. Finney and such a good corporation, that the duties of 
the office were made very light indeed. 

After the meeting several members sat down to a complimentary dinner to 
Mr. Hancock, prior to his leaving for his new residence in the South, anda 
most enjoyable evening was spent. 

F. T. Finney, Sec. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society 
was held in the London Hotel, Edinburgh, on Wednesday afternoon, 20th 
February, Professor W. Owen Williams in the chair. 


Retiring President's Address. 


Professor WILLIAMS, in demitting office, said: Unfortunately, the first 
remarks I| have to make are of a sad description. The first associate of ours 
that has died since last meeting is the late Professor Walley, who at one time 
belonged to this Society, and for many years was a most interested and 
interesting member. He was keenly anxious in all subjects brought up for 
discussion, and we miss him very much. The next is the late Professor 
Lewis, who was known personally to the majority of us as he was a New 
College student, and the majority of the members of this Society are New 
College students. He had a distinguished college career, and gained almost 
every medal that it was possible to gain. He was one of the best practical 
men I ever knew. As a consultant I admired him, and his opinion was always 
sound and good. I have also to refer to the death of Mr. Burnett, who was 
at one time President of this Society. He always took a great interest in the 
proceedings of the Society, and did his best to advance it. The last name is 
that of Professor Gamgee, who was in the veterinary profession long before 
my time. Professor Gamgee at one time had a veterinary college in 
Edinburgh, but he deserted his profession and devoted himself to more con- 
genial matters. In him the world has lost a very eminent man, and it is with 
very much regret that I have to announce the death of those four eminent and 
useful members of our profession. Before I sit down I should like to mention 
one or two things that have happened during the year in which I have held 
office. In the first place I think it is a matter of congratulation that we have 
a new veterinary medical society started in the North of Scotland. We wish 
them the very best of life, and we have made up our minds to assist them as 
much as lies in our power. The next thing is to congratulate the West of 
Scotland Society on waking up, after having been in a moribuud condition. 
We are glad to see that they have started meetings. Their second meeting was 
held recently, and your secretary and myself attended. We hada long paper by 
Mr. Malcolm, and an interesting discussion on many things. Another thing 
which our own Society may be congratulated upon was the passing of an 
Act last year for the Prevention of Cruelty to Injured Animals. At one time 
if an animal was injured in the street it had to lie there till the owner came 
and gave his permission for its slaughter. Now it is the policeman’s duty to 
find out the nearest veterinary surgeon, and if he is of opinion that the 
animal is incurably injured, he gives a certificate which can be acted upon by 
the policeman getting the animal destroyed on the spot. This is a step in 
the right direction, and one that will prevent a great deal of unnecessary 
suffering. I cannot say whether the initiative in this matter was taken in 
consequence of the remarks made at last year’s meeting of the Society, but 
it would seem that it had. It has recently been suggested that an ambulance 
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should be established in Edinburgh for the removal of animals injured in the 
street. You will agree that that is a capital suggestion and one that ought to 
have been carried out long ago. In American and Indian towns there are 
such ambulances for the removal of animals which are not sufficiently injured 
that they need to be destroyed. Principal Williams has brought forward a 
motion in Edinburgh Town Council that such an ambulance should be 
obtained. The Society tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has offered 
to assist Principal Williams by giving him money if necessary to get this 
ambulance. This of course has only a local import, but I intend to suggest 
at the next Council Meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
that they should grant a sum of 25 guineas for the best plan of an ambulance 
cart submitted to them. The profession will then be able to know what is 
the best cart that should be provided, and that members of the profession in 
the various parts of the country will be able to request their corporations to 
get this special cart. Then I would suggest that the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals should offer in return for this, say 25 guineas, and 
perhaps other 10 guineas as prizes for the best essays on the best methods of 
giving what may be called first aid to horses and other animals. If these two 
things were done the chances are that we would have veterinary surgeons 
bringing forward their views on the matter. We would then be able to start 
horse and cattle ambulance classes, and we would do away with the distress- 
ing sight of horses and other animals with broken legs suffering for hours 
from great pain. I have now to call upon Mr. Cameron, your newly-elected 
President, to take the chair. 


The New Presidents Address. 


Mr. John Cameron, Berwick-on-Tweed, then took the chair, and delivered 
his Presidential address as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—-I really cannot see any good reason why I should be occupy- 
ing this exalted position to-day, when we have so many worthy elders and 
fellows who could far more ably perform the duties and are entitled to the 
honour. However, I shall doall I can to uphold the honourable reputation of 
our Association, but I trust that more than ever every member will feel that 
the reputation and usefulness of the Association is in his |hands as well as 
in mine. Then will its glory continue and increase. For the unexpected but 
highly esteemed honour I tender you all my most sincere thanks. 

A presidential address is generally expected to be something learned and 
stirring. There is also in the present times a great craving for something 
new. I must confess I have nothing new or startling to lay before you. Iam 
even doubtful if I can compare with the good housewife, “who makes old 
things look amaist as weel’s the new.” Like her, I think there is a deal of 
usefulness in some of the articles we have been using, and would try on this 
occasion to extend and increase the benefits which they might be made the 
means of conveying. 

In combating the evil and promoting the good which we desire we should 
ever remember that union is strength. Acting on that principle, we find men 
everywhere combining together to promote their combined as well xs indi- 
vidual interests. We are not altogether defective in this respect, as we have 
a minimum number of Veterinary Medical Associations. But I think their 
number, vigour, and usefulness ought to be greatly increased. 

I think that greater and continuous efforts should be made to have every 
member of the profession included in the active operations of some “ Pro- 
fessional Association.” I think we should have an Attendance or Vigilance 
Committee. Their position would give them more power and influence with 
negligent or careless members. I said combined interests, because I fear 
very much that many members of our profession have in the past neglected 
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the general good, unless they were able at the same time to see some im- 
mediate personal benefit. I fear the indifferent attendance at many Associa- 
tion meetings must be set down on many occasions to very unsatisfactory 
reasons. How often does a member stay away because he thinks he knows 
sufficient about that subject? or it is not an interesting or practical subject. 
A knowledge of the subject is not likely to make him more skilful in to- 
morrow’s duties. 

He never thinks that practical cases may be brought forward. Also, that it 
is his duty on every occasion to give as well as get benefits. He seems to 
forget that “ There is a giving which does not impoverish, and a withholding 
which does not enrich.” 

I have always been of opinion that, on most occasions, we expect too 
much from the member who brings forward a paper on some special subject 
for the meeting. Our expectations on these occasions of hearing a deal that 
is new and of great practical benefit, without having to give anything in 
return, is far too common, I think, also, that the scope and variety of work 
taken up by our associations might be extended. At some of the meetings 
of the National Association we had practical demonstrations, and I think 
we might have the same on some occasions at our District Association 
meetings. 

There are also questions of national veterinary policy and practice to which 
I think we have not given all the attention and assistance which we should 
have done. I admit that we have done a large amount on behalf of some 
subjects, but we fail to obtain any practical result. Why? Because we do 
not organise and bring the full power of all our associations to bear simul- 
taneously on a given subject when it has become ripe. I think we might 
copy with benefit from Presbyterian Church government in this respect. 
One of the subjects which most urgently calls for our united support is 
tuberculosis in all cows in registered cow-sheds ; or rather, I would extend it 
to all dairy cows where the milk is used as milk in its natural condition. The 
farmer's servants and his children should have protection as much as the urban 
householder. Why does this question linger so long by the way? No 
doubt there are various reasons, but I make bold to say that the greatest of 
all is the apathy and half-finished efforts of the veterinary profession. 
Are the public aware that in the majority of cases there is no veterinary 
examination of the cows that supply them with milk, and that in many cases 
they are in a shockingly diseased condition? Not only are the public ignorant 
of the facts of the case, but in many cases the members of our urban sanitary 
authorities also, Then whose duty is it to enlighten them? I say it is ours, 
not only to tell them but, as I said long ago at a National Association meet- 
ing, to demonstrate the subject to them. Had we done our duty to the 
public on this subject in the past, by demonstrating the facts and petitioning 
Parliament thereon, the public would have gone with us, and the subject would 
have been in a more forward and satisfactory condition than it is to-day. 
When we consider the great attention that is given to protect the public from 
all kinds of dangers by competent inspectors, I do not think that the inspec- 
tion of dairy cows should be left to police or sanitary inspectors, many of 
whom have never passed any examination of any kind for the post they occupy. 
I think we should take immediate steps to have the following question asked 
in Parliament: Do the Board of Agriculture believe that the inspection of 
dairy cows and cow-sheds under the Dairies Orders by police and other non- 
qualified inspectors is competent and satistactory from public and animal 
health points of view? 1 expect the answer would show the necessity there 
is for us to grasp this subject with more vigour than we have applied to it in 
the past. Also that we should petition Parliament, and do everything we 
possibly can to hasten the solution of the subject. I have indicated the 
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necessity for public Zost-mortem demonstration. There is just one difficulty 
in doing so, and I will be very pleased to join with any others in overcoming 
it. It is that we may purchase or exchange suitable ost-mortem subjects 
from some other district so as not to hurt the reputation of any local cow- 
keeper, who may be more to be pitied than blamed. I may tell you I have 
made a beginning on this subject by specially demonstrating a very good 
subject to my urban sanitary authorities. The only practical result was, I 
was sent to examine some cows in a field, and I found the side-by-side neigh- 
bour cow was also badly affected, although in various outward respects 
looking healthy. I showed them the fost-mortem of this also, but the subject 
was quietly shelved. I therefore do not advise you to waste time by doing 
it in halves. Invite both the urban sanitary authorities or County Council, 
and the public, and do not be disturbed, although some persons may-say we 
ye interested parties. The subject has long been past the stage of personal 
elicacy. 

Another subject that we have taken easy, and allowed them to give us the 
go-by in, is that of veterinary inspectors under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act. Many of us are aware of the condition in which Cumberland 
was placed some years ago when the county local authority thought it was 
quite sufficient if they conformed to the letter of the law, and appointed one 
veterinary inspector for the whole county, with the police, to do the work 
generally. At that time the veterinary surgeons throughout the county, 
feeling themselves ignored and slighted, allowed pleuro to have its own way. 
The disastrous consequences by-and-by could not be hid any longer. 
Very possibly some local authorities never knew why so much pleuro came 
from that district. Others may have forgotten. The question naturally 
arises, “ Did the Board of Agriculture learn the lesson which was plainly set 
forth at that time?” Also, did they recognise the excellent results which 
were obtained in, say, Aberdeenshire and Berwickshire; where every district 
was under veterinary inspection, and where no case was decided until it had 
also been seen by the consulting county veterinary inspector ? Had the Board of 
Agriculture forgotten all this when they recently sanctioned the procedure of 
an important county in Scotland in dispensing with all, save one, of its 
veterinary inspectors? Oh no; and a number of wise men will ask, 
“What of Northumberland and other counties with their one veterinary 
inspector?” Very simple. Other veterinary inspectors, including myself, 
although our services were dispensed with, felt, though the legal ties 
had been unreasonably broken, that there was the higher moral law still 
binding on us, and we have continued acting our parts faithfully as far 
as possible, although we have been ignored and denied the thanks and the 
rewards to which we were, and are now, morally entitled. We claim, and 
can prove our claim, to part of the honour in these counties, But why do we 
quietly submit to be thus shunted? Why do we not discuss it at our 
associations and send up petitions to Parliament demanding justice all round 
and reasonable uniformity? Is the importunate widow not being frequently 
acted in Parliament ? 

Swine fever, being still in active operation, has direct claims on our attention. 
And the question at once arises, ‘‘What of its management by the Govern- 
ment and the Local Authorities? Does it affect us in any way? Yes, in 
various important aspects. Do the public believe—have they not the right to 
believe—that the Government of the day engages the best veterinary advice 
that the nation affords, and the Local Authorities the same, and that the 
efferts and regulations put forth for the eradication of swine fever is in 
accordance with the scientific knowledge and common sense of their veterinary 
advisers? Well, do our veterinary associations, and the professions generally, 
approve of the ways and means taken to rid us of that disease? If not, then 
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why do we, by our silence, give consent to the ridiculous, harassing, unfair 
regulations which are constantly being enacted, either Ly or with the consent 
of the Board of Agriculture ?—regulations, their only use frequently being to 
give work to the police and magistrates; staining the character of honest, 
honourable men, also enabling farmers in certain counties, who give no 
heed to either the breeding or feeding of young pigs, to prohibit imports into 
their districts, to set aside free trade, and thus directly raise the price of 
young pigs to farm servants and county neighbours, giving themselves the 
coveted protection at the expense of their neighbours. Another aspect of 
this whole subject is the action of the veterinary department of the Board of 
Agriculture, and the veterinary inspectors of the local authorities. If we 
were to ask the Board of Agriculture and the local authorities, ‘‘ What position 
does the veterinary surgeon hold in these bodies ?” I have no doubt many of 
them would say, ‘ They are our servants.” In one respect, quite right. Ask 
the agricultural world and the public generally the same question, and they will 
admit the first answer forms a small part of the full answer. They are like 
the town clerks, the professional advisers of their respective bodies, and as 
the town council follows the advice (legal) of the town clerk, so in like 
manner should the advice of their veterinary advisers be followed. The 
question may well be asked, ‘‘Was their advice taken in the times of 
foot and mouth disease and pleuro, and is it taken now in regard to swine 
fever?” If it was not taken, or is not taken now, then, is it honourable for 
them to allow the lay or amateur members of their respective bodies to ignore 
their advice, and they to say nothing, but quietly draw their salary and get 
accustomed to the affront? Do the public not expect and believe that the 
rules and regulations to which they have to adhere and obey, are by the advice 
and sanction of their veterinary advisers? Certainly; and if they see little or 
no sign of common sense in the regulations to which they are subjected, if 
these are the best that our choicest members can advise, then what esteem 
can they have for the rank and file of the profession? Why do they not 
insist on having the right methods carried out, even to details, or resign and 
let the public know why? Then they would be loyally supported by their 
brethren and the public. In regard to the question of the Board of Agriculture 
and their employment of non-qualified inspectors, I think the subject is so 
large, important, and even pressing, that I would advise not only this 
association, but every other association, to appoint a small select committee, 
the whole to form a joint committee who would consult together, devise and 
advise a unanimous course of active procedure on the subject. Isolated, 
fragmentary items on this subject would be of no avail, would only do us 
harm. 

There is another subject on which this Association has spent a good share 
of time, viz., the Canadian Pleuro Question, which some may think sufficient. 
With me the question is, Have the desired results been obtained? If not, 
then with renewed energy try again, and ask others to help us. I madea 
suggestion last summer to the National Veterinary Association that they 
should take up this question for solution this year. A good deal has taken 
place on this subject since then, and it now stands in a position which is not 
only a disgrace to the Government, but it also disgraces the profession, and I 
hope every association will soon take it up, and demand that positive, reliable 
evidence shall be produced and demonstrated as to the real nature and name 
of this disease. Why do we not petition the House of Commons, to ask, to 
demand, that the Board of Agriculture shall investigate the subject, or put 
it into the hands of experts to solve? We have frequently to answer questions 
and discuss the subject with Mr. Farmer, and others, and what answer can 
we give ? Nothing decided or satisfactory. How many, or, rather, how few, 
members of the profession would dare to say that it is real pleuro-pneumonia, 
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or that it is not pleuro? The Government and the Board of Agriculture, from 
a political point of view, have been acting very wisely. From the view of 
financial economy, I wonder that all our bottle-feeding farmers, and even 
their amateur supporters, do not see the bad results which the present 
method brings to them. Why do they not see that the compulsory gluts in 
the dead meat markets, which so often take place in our import cities, 
vibrate to the remotest cattle-feeding farm, and lower the price to the home 
feeder? A steady, plentiful supply will keep prices from getting high, but it 
is the gluts which enable the middlemen to keep them at the low level which 
specially affects our home cattle-feeding farmers. 

Our farmers and butchers can also complain of the extreme rigour with 
which over-zealous policemen and incompetent inspectors too frequently 
seize and condemn unjustly home-fed carcases, while foreign carcases are 
passed which may have been more defective, only they are fatter and have 
no internal organs to tell any tales. 

I was very pleased to see that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
had decided to support, to some extent, the British Institute of Preventive 
Medicine. I think they should have gone further and obtained more benefits 
from the funds in our own day. I hope all our veterinary associations will 
practically follow this useful example. There is much necessary investigation 
requiring to be done, and we all know that most investigations, to be reliable, 
must be conducted under such exact scientific methods and management as 
cannot be obtained by ordinary practitioners, who cannot get, nor afford to 
give, the time, &c., required. It is only at some experimental institute, or 
well-equipped laboratory, that some investigations can be successfully per- 
formed—at least, in regard to certain stages of the problem. I think our 
agricultural periodicals might increase their usefulness very much by aiding 
this subject in various ways; such as giving knowledge and advice regarding 
the injury to horses, and loss in various ways, which is sustained by farmers 
allowing their hay crop to ripen too much before it is cut and harvested ; or 
the greatly-increased death-rate among sheep (as well as other monetary loss), 
which frequently takes place when turnips are eaten on the ground, as com- 
pared with being cut and eaten in boxes. They might also more frequently 
draw attention to various aspects of preventive veterinary medicine and 
management which have been fully solved, and only require application. 1 
am sure, if the owners of animals were to co-operate more fully than they do 
at present with the veterinary surgeon, there would be a very positive gain 
to the animal world. If there is any aspect in life to which the old proverbs, 
“‘A stitch in time saves nine,” and “Prevention is better than cure,” are 
specially applicable, it is in regard to the earliest possible means being taken 
to remove obstacles, or to tender the means which nature requires to preserve 
or restore the animal body to the fullest possible degree of health and vigour. 
I am sure there are many occasions on which the veterinary surgeon could 
render very valuable aid, not only by early attendance, if requested, but also 
in observing and pointing out the bad or defective conditions to which 
animals are often subjected. In recent years, I believe, there is a very con- 
siderable increase—an increase which should be continued and extended—in 
the number and variety of animals insured in animal insurance companies and 
in mutual benefit cow clubs, and I consider one prominent advantage which 
these institutions confer on all concerned, is the great benefit which results 
from their rules requiring prompt veterinary attendance. In regard to par- 
turient apoplexy, we also find that preventive medicine and management is 
of the greatest possible advantage. Distemper in well-bred dogs often causes 
much loss, and inoculation or other preventive measures deserve more 
attention at our hands. 

Anthrax.—| need not allude to preventive measures in connection with 
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anthrax, seeing we are to have a special discussion on Mr. H. Thompson’s 
paper, which I hope will be a vigorous one. 

Another very important subject belonging to this class is abortion in cows. 
I understand that a great advance and success have been obtained by an able 
member of the profession in the west, whom we are always very pleased to 
see amongst us. I am sure we hope to hear soon that perfect success has 
} swcaong his efforts, and that he will receive the reward which such labours 

eserve. 

There are a number of other similar and important diseases which might 
be alluded to, giving abundant scope not only for veterinary genius in large 
institutions, but also for a great amount of hard ordinary labour and investi- 
gation on the part of every active member. Perhaps some may say tliat the 
amount of veterinary advice and instruction which has been and is being 
given by County Council lecturers will soon leave very little for us to do. I 
am not of that opinion, I expect much of that knowledge will go the same 
as the gains of those who are in special haste to be rich. If they would urge 
preventive treatment on the lines I have stated, I think they would do good all 
round. Another form of cheap, popular, veterinary instruction is articles by 
veterinary surgeons in agricultural almanacs and year books. I read an 
article of this sort recently and found it still true, ‘Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” and the natural consequences must follow. 

A more important point is our remuneration for services rendered. I hold 
we have as good a claim on agriculture and the animal world as the landlord, 
tenant, labourer, or tradesman. But if we are to have a liberal reward for 
our services, we must give able, interested, hearty services, both as individuals 
and as a professional body, both locally and nationally. Judged by that 
standard, I am sure we can leave our case in the hands of any jury. Just look 
at the medical—every parish or union of parishes has a public medical officer 
of health and a special, consulting one for the whole county, all receiving very 
considerable sums of public or national money for attending to preventive 
means and management for securing the good health of the public, while 
we are treated as being incapable or undeserving of being employed to inspect 
even our dairy cows. The question of veterinary remuneration was once 
gone into by that somnolent veterinary association in the north of Scotland. 
They formulated a scale of charges which were printed, and copies supplied 
to every member. I think on some occasion we might devote a little time to 
the same with benefit, and have a general understanding as to what is a 
reasonable charge for visiting at certain distances, the charge for perform- 
ing certain operations, what would be a medium average charge for veterinary 
attendance per pair of farm or town horses for a year, etc. Though only 
approximate, and not very strictly adhered to, it would form a good basis for 
the young practitioner, give a desirable degree of equality in charges, and 
would be handy to curb a grumbler with. 

Recently I observed with pleasure that more amicable relations exist 
between the S.P.C.A, and the veterinary profession in Edinburgh. I have 
always been of opinion that if the society's officers would show a little less 
self-conceit, and consult the members of the veterinary profession generally a 
little more before issuing summonses, that they would find the members of 
the veterinary profession to be their most ardent supporters in all needful 
cases. There are two forms of cruelty to which I desire to draw the energetic 
action of ourselves, the society, and police. First, no doubt many horses are 
whole in skin surface, but they are compelled to draw loads the weight of 
which is quite beyond their strength, and, what is even worse and more 
frequent, is the rate of speed at which these poor old stiff animals are com- 
pelled to do their work. I consider the way they are treated is really cruel. 
Secondly, in winter, when we have frost and slippery roads, we have a form 
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of cruelty which should be combated, viz., working horses without being 
roughed. The slipping, and straining, and falling is really cruel. The per- 
fection of simplicity and efficiency which has been arrived at in moveable 
frost-cogs, and other methods of roughing horses’ shoes, leaves every owner 
of horses without excuse. I hope soon to see someone made an example of. 

Some years ago, when the New Veterinary College was at its best in regard 
to number of students, and in every other respect flourishing, I was much 
impressed with remarks then made by Principal Williams, that there should 
only be one veterinary college in Edinburgh. Doubtless Professor Williams, 
with his superior powers of observation, then saw that special, and even 
general, circumstances which may arise and become developed, may also soon 
decline and become extinct, and, therefore, no good reason could then be 
adduced for the continuance of two similar institutions if all the best powers 
of both could be combined in one. If it is possible to do so, I am sure the 
profession will now be as unanimous in favour of union as they were in 
support of Professor Williams when he founded the New Veterinary College. 

Last year I made a suggestion to the National Veterinary Association, and 
at that time purposed repeating it here, viz. I believe there are many 
veterinary surgeons who have veterinary instruments and appliances of their 
own designing, and which are of greater practical value, and often much 
cheaper and simpler, than those we find in our catalogues of veterinary 
instruments. Therefore, 1 would suggest that every veterinary surgeon 
should bring to our meetings any instrument or appliance he has found really 
useful. I am sure no one would grudge a good royalty on anything really 
valuable, and it would then be a benefit to the inventor also. 

There are other subjects which require our attention, but an annual 
meeting gives every member the opportunity of bringing forward any subject 
to our notice, and I hope you will freely assist and supply what I have 
omitted. 

Gentlemen, if I have said or indicated anything which is not sound 
doctrine, or have spoken unadvisedly in any way, then I do hope you will, 
everyone, speak out and prevent any of my isolated ideas from bringing any 
reproach on our association and profession. 

Mr. R. RUTHERFORD, F.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh, said: It is not usual to 
discuss the President's address at these annual meetings, and I beg therefore 
to congratulate Mr. Cameron on his splendid address, and on the many 
points of great interest which he has brought forward, and all of which when 
published will receive our due consideration. 


Election of New Members. 

Mr. W. R. Davis, Edinburgh, and Mr. WALTER Grey, Leith, who were 
nominated at the last meeting, were then unanimously admitted to the 
membership of the Society. 

Votes of Condolence. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD moved that a letter of condolence be sent to the friends 
of the late Professor Walley and Professor Lewis. As they were aware, he 
was for a long time at daggers drawn with Professor Walley. They had been 
friends for a long time, but they gradually got into an antagonistic attitude on 
professional matters. Notwithstanding this, he never lost his regard for 
Professor Walley as a man and as a veterinarian. As a teacher, no man was 
ever likely to possess more of the confidence and love of his students, not 
only for the work he performed for them, but for the care he showed in their 
interests in every respect. He was glad to say that within the last two or 
three years the hatchet was buried between them, and they had smoked the 
pipe of peace at each other's firesides. At the time of his death they were 
as good friends as could be. With regard to Professor Lewis, he stated that 
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that gentleman spent his summer holidays at Callander with his (Mr. 
Rutherford’s) family last year, and none of them saw the least sign of any- 
thing being wrong then. Though he died by his own hand he was sure that 
they all sympathised in his untimely end and for the distress of his poor 
sisters. 

Mr. Harry T. TuHompson, Aspatria, seconded the motion, which was 
cordially agreed to. 


Employment of Laymen in the Veterinary Department of the Board of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. PETER Morr, hon. secretary, read the following letter, which had been 
received from the Central Veterinary Medical Society, London :— 


February 16th, 1895. 
Re The Employment of Laymen in the Veterinary Department of the Board 
of Agriculture. 

“My Dear Sir,—At a meeting of the Central Veterinary Medical Society 
held on the 7th instant, the above subject was discussed, and a committee was 
appointed to consider the best means of bringing the views of the profession 
on this subject to the notice of the Minister of Agriculture. The committee 
has met and has forwarded a memorial to the President and the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, a copy of which is enclosed.” 


To the President and Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

‘The Central Veterinary Medical Society, which numbers upwards of 140 members of 
the profession, is of opinion, that some united action should be taken in connection with 
the appointment to the Board of Agriculture of laymen, to positions in the Veterinary 
Department of the Board, more especially as it is now rumoured that a layman is about 
to be ——- as its head, and this Society respectfully asks the President and Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to send a deputation, or take some other 
decisive action, to bring the feeling to the notice of the Minister of Agriculture of the 
profession, that only veterinary surgeons should be appointed to such positions. It is felt 
that, however capable a layman might be, a veterinary surgeon should occupy the position 
of director or principal of the Veterinary Department of the Board, both for the effectual 
carrying out of the Contagious Diseases Animals Act, and the prestige of the profession. 
It is also felt that more responsibility should be placed upon the local authorities and their 
inspectors. ‘The Central Veterinary Medical Society has forwarded a copy of this 
communication to the president and honorary secretaries of the various Veterinary 
Medical Associations for their co-operation and support.” 

“May I on behalf of the Central Veterinary Medical Society ask you to 
bring the matter before your Association, so that the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons may be supported in any action which they 
may deem necessary. Will you also ask your members to use their influence 
with Members of Parliament and influential agriculturists in this matter, with 
a view to its early representation in the House of Commons. The Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons will, | am informed, meet during 
the first week of March, so that it is important that any action you may take 
may be communicated to them before that date.—I am, my dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, F. G. Manon, Hon, Sec.” 

P. Morr, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 

Hon. Sec., Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society. 


Mr. RUTHERFORD said that the placing of a layman at the head of the 
Veterinary Department, or, rather, of its executive, was a piece of the greatest 
jobbery he had ever heard of. He had some knowledge of the working of 
the Department during the time that this country was stamping out pleuro- 
pneumonia by slaughter, instead of other methods, and, in spite of a certain 
amount of antagonism, one could nevertheless admire the methods adopted 
by the Government for carrying out the purpose they had in view. At that 
time, however, the Department was headed by one of the most distinguished 
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official veterinarians in the country, Professor Brown, and the two gentlemen 
on his staff were men of the greatest experience. Since Professor Brown’s 
retirement there had been no progressive movement forward of either of these 
gentlemen, but the person who occupied the position of chief travelling 
inspector in the old days had been quietly shunted into his place. 
Hence, they saw the travesty and the great joke of a civilian board trying to 
stamp out pig disease, for instance, without any reference to the veterinary 
profession. He did not know much about pig disease, and it was a disagree- 
able subject, but it existed and had to be tackled with, because it had caused 
immense loss to the agriculturists in this country. He advised the members 
of the profession to boycott any communications from the Agricultural 
Department until a veterinarian was placed at the head of the Department. 
He moved that they write to the Central Society, stating that they were 
prepared to give them the utmost support, and that they thought the method 
of approaching the Royal College was the correct one. They must really get. 
those gentry in Whitehall Place brought to their senses. 

Mr. CLark, Coupar Angus, in seconding the motion, said that while 
Professor Brown was at the head of the Department, he admired him as a 
veterinary surgeon, although he was not able to coincide or agree with him in 
all respects. He gave an instance of what had happened in Perthshire 
shortly after Professor Brown’s retirement. He was the oldest of the 
inspectors in Perthshire, and, to his utter surprise and astonishment, he got, one 
day, the most senseless and impertinent letter that was ever received by any 
servant who had tried to do his level best for those he served. The tenour of 
the letter was to the effect that the Local Authority of Perthshire had had 
under consideration the management of Diseases under the Contagious 
Diseases Act, and, by the advice of the Board of Agriculture, they begged to 
dispose of the services of their inspectors. The work had now been practi- 
cally handed over to the gentlemen in blue. At the end of the letter was an 
extremely senseless statement that, although they had taken this course, they 
hoped their late veterinary inspectors would do all in their power to assist 
the Local Authority and the Government in putting down disease. Not a 
word, however, was said about honorarium or anything else. He had the 
good luck to see a member of Parliament about a week afterwards, and, on 
showing him the letter, that gentleman said he had a good grievance. As an 
instance of what had resulted, he mentioned that an outbreak of anthrax had 
taken place in Perthshire. The owner sent information to the veterinary 
inspector, but he very properly pointed out that he had been deposed from 
office, and he refused to have anything to do with the case, telling the owner 
to go to the constable. On being approached, the constable was paralysed, 
and begged the cattleman and the farmer to bury the animal. They 
said they would do nothing of the kind, and the animal actually lay for three 
or four days unburied. An Act of Parliament gave specific instructions for 
certain duties to be performed, and yet this was the way in which they were 
performed. 

The meeting expressed hearty concurrence in the proposal of the Central 
Society, and agreed to join with any deputation from the Royal College for 
the purpose of having their grievance redressed. 


Discussion on Anthrax. 


Consideration was then given to Mr. H. Thompson’s paper on anthrax, the 
discussion upon which had been adjourned from a previous meeting. 

Mr. CLark, Coupar Angus, in opening the discussion, said he had not 
exactly made out what Mr. Thompson meant in his pamphlet, because he had 
begun with one thing and finished up with quite another. If Mr. Thompson 
meant or inferred that anthrax was due to spontaneous generation, then he 
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did rot believe him at all. If he said that it was contracted without the 
bacilli of anthrax, and was brought into play by the food alone, then he did 
not agree with him. Mr. Thompson had given them a lot of valuable original 
matter, but so far as his experience led him to speak on the matter, he could 
not confirm Mr. Thompson’s finding. His reason for saying so was that if 
Mr. Thompson’s contention was a sound one, they would have a great many 
more cases of anthrax. Mr. Thompson inferred that anthrax might be 
brought about by certain foods in a state of fermentation. Now he (Mr. 
Clark) did not question for one moment that such food might be the means of 
bringing matters to a crisis, but he most distinctly questioned that it was the 
original cause. They all knew that the weak and the strong, the young and 
the old, were alike subject to attacks of anthrax, and that it was due entirely 
to the bacilli of anthrax, and had its origin in the same way that by sowing 
oats they reaped oats, and by sowing wheat they got wheat. If it was due 
to food in a state of fermentation, the extreme probability was that there 
would be a great many more cases. Strange to say, however, his experience 
had been the very opposite. He had had extremely few cases arising through 
the medium of prepared food. Most of his cases had occurred among stall- 
fed cattle, or where they had been fed on turnips, and straw, and cotton-cake. 
He did not assume for one moment that the anthrax was due to the cotton- 
cake. No doubt, it was a coincidence, but how the coincidence came about 
he was not prepared to say. Mr. Thompson had referred to a number of 
cases of disease simulating anthrax. He (Mr. Clark) could very well 
remember a number of years ago how young animals that were being fed 
upon turnips, and straw, and cotton-cake, were brought down from the effects 
of the food, and not from the bacilli of anthrax. It was a well-known fact 
that decorticated cotton-cake was very fatal indeed. Animals died suddenly 
from its effects. There was an engorged condition of the spleen, but, 
strange to say, the diagnostic symptoms were wanting in the cases which had 
come under his notice. The diagnosis went very far to prove that the disease 
was not conveyed by means of inoculation. He submitted some of the 

lesions to Professor Williams, and he agreed with him in saying that it was 
not a case of anthrax. His diagnosis was that the animals died from the 
effects of eating the decorticated cotton-cake, and was not due to anthrax. 

Professor Williams was of the same opinion, that it was a morbid condition of 
the blood, brought about by too generous feeding with this particular food. 

He had also seen cattle fed with turnips, and straw, and water, and the same 
lesions had taken place, not, certainly, with engorgement of the spleen, but 

with apoplexy of the bowels. Everything pointed conclusively to the fact 
that the disease was not due to the bacilli of anthrax at all. He therefore 
hoped that Mr. Thompson would differentiate between the true and the 
simulated cases. He thought that with the microscope, and by means of 
inoeulation, they could very soon find out whether a case was really a true 

case of anthrax or not. 

Mr. McLuacuLan Younc, Dundee, said Mr. Thompson had cast a serious 
slur on the profession when he said that they could only take the bacilli of 
the various diseases and treat them like planting the seeds of potatoes. He 
thought Mr. Thompson had taken rather a serious step when he said that they 
had to sow the bacilli before they knew what the result would be. They 
of the New School who had had the honour of being taught by Principal 
Williams and his son knew better than that. They did not require to inocu- 
late the bacillus before they knew what the result would be. He thought 
Mr. Clark had hit the keystone when he said that the microscope was the 
only means of differentiating what might be called true anthrax from dis- 
eases which simulated it. Anthrax was a specific disease, and although there 
might be other diseases which simulated it so far as some few symptoms were 
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concerned, it was not anthrax unless they had bacilli in the blood. He was 
certainly at one with Mr. Clark when he said that no amount of fermentation 
would germinate anthrax. They must have the disease before they could 
have it propagated. 

Mr. ANDREW HUTCHESON, vice-chairman of Perthshire County Council, 
said the question of compensation for anthrax was on a most unsatisfactory 
footing. Regarding Mr. Clark’s statement about the police in Perthshire, he 
said it was impossible that the police were to take the place of the veterinary 
inspectors. He understood that all the police were to do was to send notice 
at once to the local authority, and a veterinary surgeon was then employed. 
In the interval the police could place an embargo upon the removal of the 
cattle until the veterinary surgeon arrived. What they found was that the 
local authority sometimes sent an inspector, and the Board of Agriculture 
sent another inspector to the same place from quite a different district, and 
this caused a great amount of heart-burning to the inspector of the district 
proper. It was not to be thought, however, that the police were to supersede 
the veterinary inspectors. He knew that a great many gentlemen had been 
sent into Mr. Clark's district to do work which should have fallen to him. 

Mr. CLark said the whole question arose through the Board of Agriculture 
taking the matter out of the hands of the local authority. He was isolated 
in an agricultural district, and Coupar Angus was not very well known by the 
authorities in London. When they got word of swine fever in his district 
they sent a telegram to Dundee or Perth or some other large centre, and the 
consequence was that a veterinary surgeon was employed to go 15 or 20 miles 
out of his province, whereas the local inspector could easily have been 
employed. The loss of the money was not the main point. It was not easy 
to understand why men should be sent from big towns such as Dundee and 
Forfar, and it left an impression on the farmers that the local inspector had 
either done something to cause irritation to the Board of Agriculture or that 
they had not sufficient confidence in him. If a competent veterinarian were 
on the Board of Agriculture he was quite sure that this grievance would be 
redressed. 

The CHAIRMAN said that when anthrax broke out among a lot of cattle, a 
number died, but a question that had been overlooked was, What steps should 
be taken to put those animals which remained, and were also affected, into a 
thoroughly healthy condition, and how long could they remain affected by it? 
It was very necessary that they should treat those which remained to a 
greater extent, perhaps, than farmers would be inclined to believe. 

Mr. RuTHERFORD said that if ever there was a paper calculated to upset a 
man, it was the paper written by Mr. Thompson. He declared boldly that if 
ever there was a disease which had been well established, it was that of 
anthrax. For the last ten or fifteen years not only the journals of this country, 
but the journals of the Continent of Europe, had been sufficiently pronounced 
on the subject that anthrax was due to daci/lus anthrasis, and that there was 
no such thing as spontaneous anthrax. What about woolsorters’ disease, and 
other diseases which men got by being accidentally inoculated by handling 
the wool? Those people died, swarming with the bacilli, through accidental 
inoculation. 

Mr. DurkIE, Dundee, said that Mr. Thompson had given them a paper 
which had mystified them very much. For his own part, he did not believe in 
animals being poisoned by fermentation, or he would not be there to speak at 
that moment, because he had drunk the product of fermentation for some 
time. With his little experience in cattle feeding he had succeeded in feeding 
them better with fermented food than he had done with food in its natural 
condition. 

Mr. THompsoy, in replying to the discussion, said it would take, not only all 
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the microscopists, but all the practical men, to disabuse his mind of his con- 
tention that in several cases which had come under his notice, anthrax was 
due to the fermentative process in the food supplied to the animals. He 
reiterated some of the cases mentioned in his paper, and stated that after a 
change of diet the disease disappeared, thus showing that it was due to the 
food. He also confuted the argument that the disease was due to inoculation 
by stating that some of the gentlemen who assisted him in making Jost-mortem 
examinations of the cases cut their fingers, but they did not have anthrax. 
The strangest thing was that a rabbit was inoculated with the blood, but it 
did not die. Certainly, if bacilli got into the blood it would be contagious, 
but what about the statement of Professor McFadyean, who had reckoned 
that during 1894 there were only two cases at each outbreak. At Wigtown, 
just before Christmas, there was a case of anthrax. There was no case in 
that place ever known before, so where did the infection come from? It 
was said that the bacilli did not invade the body until about an hour or so 
before death, and that the bacilli, in order to generate, required to have a free 
access of oxygen. Now, when an animal was dying, and was blowing pretty 
quickly with its lungs, which would become blocked up with congested blood, 
where was the bacilli to get the oxygen for the anthrax to grow ? 

The CHAIRMAN said he did not think there was anything that Mr. Thompson 
need be discouraged about. If they looked at the medical profession they 
would find that there was much that required yet to be solved. 

Mr. CLARK moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Thompson for his paper which, 
he said, was well worth a great deal of thought. 

Mr. Morr, in seconding, said he admired Mr. Thompson’s courage very 
much, for he had the courage of his convictions. He had faced the Society 
three times, and all the members had enjoyed his paper and the discussion 
upon it, 

The vote of thanks was given with much cordiality. 


The Summer Meeting. 

Mr. McLaucHLan YounG}moved that the summer meeting be held at 
Berwick-on-Tweed. They had a large number of societies in the north of 
England, and if they had a meeting as far south as Berwick-on-Tweed, 
they would have great support from these societies. It would not only be a 
great benefit to them, but a fitting compliment to their new president to have 
their summer meeting in Berwick. 

Mr. THOMPSON seconded, and the proposal was unanimously adopted. 


The Annual Dinner. 


After the meeting the members present dined together in the hotel. Mr. 
Cameron, the president, being in the chair, and Mr. Peter Moir, the honorary 
secretary, acting as croupier. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts were proposed from the chair, and 
pledged with enthusiasm. Mr. McLuachlan Young, Dundee, replied for 
“The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces.” 

Mr. ANDREW HUTCHESON proposed “The Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons.” In doing so, he referred to a speech which he said Mr. Clement 
Stephenson had made at Perth the previous evening. After that speech he 
was losing faith in the veterinary profession as a profession altogether. It 
would seem that there was no use of young men entering the profession at 
all, because, according to Mr. Clement Stephenson, the cure for all con- 
tagious diseases was the wholesale use of the pole-axe. He did not know 
what those present might feel, but he would think very little of the veterinary 
profession, supposing he was a member of it, if all they could do was to 
knock a beast on the head. To his mind, the much better way was to try and 
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discover a cure for the disease, whatever it might be. In regard to the 
question of so-called Canadian pleuro, Mr. Clement Stephenson, he noticed, 
had taken credit to himself for having helped to put an end to the Canadian 
cattle trade, but he had not mentioned that by doing so he had assisted, too, 
in killing the possibility of any one engaged in farming making a profit in this 
one particular branch of their business, The pole-axe business, they would agree 
with him, was rather an absurdity, and although he knew that in certain cases 
they should slaughter in order to confine the disease, he held strongly that 
the profession ought to try and find out a cure for the diseases in question. 
There was no use for a veterinary surgeon if all he had to do was to knock a 
beast on the head. That was the work of a butcher, and not the work of a 
veterinary surgeon. Mr. Clement Stephenson also said that he saw the 
Toronto lung that so much had been said about. He was taken to the Board 
of Agriculture, and the moment he saw it he declared it was genuine pleuro- 
pneumonia. He (Mr. Hutcheson) did not think any veterinary surgeon could 
do that; one would require to examine it very carefully. He for one would 
never believe that the Canadian cattle that came into this country had con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia, unless it was proved to his satisfaction by inocu- 
lation or cohabitation with healthy stock, instead of merely going and looking 
at a lung. 

Professor OWEN WILLIAMS, in responding to the toast, assured the company 
that the members of the Council of the Royal College were doing their best 
to elevate the profession. Many matters of vast importance had been brought 
under the notice of the last meeting of the Council. The Council had come 
to be of the mind that they would not permit advertising, as if the members 
of the profession were quacks, and steps would be taken to put that practice 
down. The Council expressly desired that veterinary societies should bring 
any grievances that were within their knowledge under the notice of the 
Council, and they trusted that this would be done. For instance, a chemist 
in the North of England had a veterinary surgeon’s name on his blind. It 
would have been difficult for members of Council, none of whom lived within 
many miles of the place, to have learned about the matter if it had not been 
for some enthusiastic member of the profession, who reported it. 

Mr. Younc, North British Agriculturist, proposed “The Society,’ and 
spoke of the dangers to the public which the existence of tuberculosis in 
cattle, and especially in cows, entailed, and urged that as it was considered 
necessary that the flesh of cattle affected by the disease should be condemned 
as unfit for human food, so also was it absolutely necessary, in the interests 
of the public health, that the milk of cows suffering from tuberculosis should 
not be used for human consumption. 

The CuatrMan briefly responded to the toast. 

Dr. CAMPBELL, Edinburgh, in proposing ‘ The Veterinary Profession,” said 
he thought the veterinary profession, in all civilised and cultivated com- 
munities, ought to hold a high and honourable position. He thought there 
were two grounds for such an assumption. In the first place, he took the 
material ground. They had to deal with the flocks and herds of the country. 
Although he was not a statistician, he would say that the wealth of this 
country, as expressed in its flocks and herds, must be very considerable. 
There was also a great intellectual and ethical question involved in the 
veterinary profession. It had been well said by a witty Frenchman that 
‘The lower animals are our poor relations,” and it seemed to him that-there 
was a great deal of valuabie philosophy in that statement. He remembered 
being very much struck, on seeing the skeleton of an ox, with the fact that, 
after all, it was very much the same as the human skeleton. He could quite 
understand, therefore, how anyone beginning to study under Professor 
Williams, or any of the other great teachers of comparative anatomy, must be 
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led on gradually from point to point until he became perfectly absorbed, 
and enchanted, and fascinated by the discoveries he made, and how he must 
realise gradually the fact that there was one plan used by the Creator, and 
that in studying His works they were following in His footsteps. He 
impressed upon the veterinary profession to work hard and do their work 
thoroughly and conscientiously, and they might depend upon it that it would 
pay in the end. 

Mr. H. T. THompsoy, in replying, said theirs was a noble profession, but 
at the same time they had differences of opinion among themselves. 


Other toasts followed, and a most pleasant evening was spent. 
Morr, Sec. 


THE CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE usual monthly meeting of this Society was held at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, Bloomsbury, on Thursday, the 
3rd inst., Mr. Sidney Villar, the president, occupying the chair. The other 
Fellows present were Messrs. N. Almond, Vet.-Capt. R. Butler, Ulysses Carr, 
C. H. Cordy, J. A. W. Dollar, C. R. Edmunds, H. Edgar, A. E. Gostling, Vet.- 
Major B. Glover, T. C. Garry, Prof. F. Hobday, J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, W. 
Hunting, F. C. Mahon (Hon. Secretary), Prof. Macqueen, Joseph H. Manton, 
W. J. Mulvey, Prof. Penberthy, A. Prudames, W. Roots, J. Rowe (//on. 
Treasurer), G. Reddish, F. Samson, W. Stapley, W. H. Williamson; and as 
— Morgan Evans, W. H. Mulvey, 'Junr., E. R. Sherren, and W. E. 

aylor. 

On the motion of Mr. PRUDAMES, seconded by Mr. H. EpcGar, the minutes 
of the preceding meeting were taken as read, and were confirmed. 

The Hon, SECRETARY read communications which he had received from 
gentlemen who were unable to attend, including Major Longhurst, of 
Aldershot, Mr. J. Roalfe Cox, and Mr. H. M. Singleton. 4 


The Veterinary Profession and Insurance Companies. 

The Hon. Secretary read the circular letter from the Secretary of the 
Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society and the resolution passed by 
the Society. 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that this letter is of some importance. 
The question of the fees which the insurance companies pay has lately 
given rise to a good deal of discussion. I should like to hear any remarks 
which gentlemen may care to make on the subject. 

Mr. PRUDAMES thought that this letter should be acknowledged. <A 
similar communication had, he thought, been addressed to other veterinary 
medical societies. Personally he had no knowledge of the amount of the fees 
paid by insurance societies. 

Mr. HuRNDALL: Is this the first time that this Society has received a com- 
munication from Mr. Shipley ? 

The CHAIRMAN : The first time we have had a communication from that 
gentleman with regard to insurance fees. 

Mr. HurNDALL: I thought that the matter had been under discussion 
before. The Royal Counties Society had under their consideration a like 
letter addressed to them in June last. The matter is one which, speaking 
personally, I do think deserves our co-operation. My own view is that we 
should forward a resolution to the Eastern Counties Society expressive of 
our sympathy and agreement with the sentiments stated in the motion. I do 
not know that we can do more—or that we should do less—than that. If the 
meeting is disposed to convey a resolution to that effect, I shall be prepared 


to propose it. 
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Mr. H. Epear said that he should be glad to second the motion. He had 
had, he said, considerable experience of insurance companies, and he must 
own that their fees were simply absurd. They were so small that he had 
repeatedly declined to examine when requested by insurance companies to 
do so. When a veterinary surgeon was asked to go five or six miles to 
examine a case, and was offered a paltry fee of half-a-crown for his trouble 
and for assuming the responsibility of giving an opinion as to whether the 
animal was sound or unsound, he thought that words failed to express the 
view that self-respecting veterinarians should hold on such asubject. On the 
other hand, it might be said that the premiums were so low that they would 
not admit of a higher fee ; but the premiums might be increased in order that 
the examination should be thorough and complete, and satisfactory alike to 
the insurer and the insured. He felt strongly that no fee of less than 5s. 
should be accepted, unless, indeed, there were many animals to be examined 
at one and the same farm, in which case a reduction might be made. 

Mr. RowE said he cordially endorsed all that Mr. Edgar had stated. He 
had been connected with the Accident Insurance Company for over fifteen 
years, and he had never received more than five shillings per case. In fact, 
the only time he had received five shillings was once when he declined to 
walk to Highgate for less. The companies alleged that they could not give 
more because the premiums payable were so limited; but surely the com- 
panies might make the cost of the examination a special charge on the part of 
the intending insurer. 

Mr. PRuDAMEs said he knew that in some cases already, where there was 
only one animal to be insured, it was a condition that the insurer should pay 
the veterinary surgeon’s fee. He believed that the only way out of the 
difficulty was for a slight addition to be made to the premiums payable, to 
cover the cost of the examination. He had had some considerable experience 
in connection\with a mutual insurance society, and he knew that the fees 
were put so comparatively low in order to enable one company to compete 
with another. He quite agreed with Mr. Rowe that the examination fee 
should be paid by the person affecting an insurance, and not by the company. 
He felt that this was the only way out of the difficulty. He should be pleased 
to second Mr. Hurndall’s motion. 

Mr. N. ALMonpD said that he held at the present time a letter from an 
insurance society for which he acted, absolving him from all personal responsi- 
bility. In the form sent out he was asked not only to examine the horse in 
question on which it was intended to effect an insurance, but other horses as 
well. In those circumstances, he invariably assumed no responsibility what- 
ever, the business simply falling in with the ordinary routine of his daily 
work. Having regard to the smallness of the fees payable, he thought it was 
inconsistent to ask veterinary surgeons to assume responsibility. 

Mr. HuURNDALL said that when he first settled at Blackheath, he found that 
his predecessor was the recognised representative of one of these insurance 
companies, and he was requested by the company to go to Rotherhithe, five 
miles distant from Blackheath, to examine a horse, and also stables and other 
premises, and certify as to the sanitary condition of the place and the fitness 
of the horse as a subject for insurance. Well, he went to Rotherhithe, and, 
in his innocence, he charged a guinea as his fee, a sum which he considered 
to be a moderate one. His account was ignored for twelve months, the 
company not intimating that his (Mr. Hurndall’s) predecessor had an agree- 
ment with them to do the work for 3s. 6d. He put the matter into the hands 
of his solicitor, and the case was entered in one of the City of London courts. 
The presiding judge expressed sympathy with him (Mr. Hurndall), and 
expressed regret that he was unable to give him a verdict. Some technical 
point was involved, which prevented his doing so, but he spoke strongly on 
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the subject of offering such ridiculous fees for work done. Mr. Prudames and 
other gentlemen had remarked that the companies could not afford to pay 
higher and more suitable fees to the members of the veterinary profession. 
It might be that the companies received little upon the first premium, but 
persons acquainted with life-insurance business know full well that the life 
insurance offices could afford to expend even more than the first year’s 
premium in order to get business. If a life-office could afford to do this, 
surely a society which insured horses, etc., could do so, seeing that the rates 
they charged were far higher, considering the risks they took, than were those 
required by life-offices in regard to human beings. If the companies saw fit 
to make provision for charging their clients a suitable remuneration for the 
veterinary surgeon’s services, well and good, but he did not think that that 
had anything to do with them. Their concern was simply to see that they 
were properly paid for the work they did. He moved: ‘That the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society acknowledge the receipt of the resolution of the 
Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society respecting the fees paid by 
insurance companies to veterinary surgeons, and hereby expresses its sympathy 
with and approval of the sentiments contained in the resolution forwarded for 
their consideration.” 
Mr. H. EpGar seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


The National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society. 

The SEcRETARY read the subjoined letter which he had received from the 

Secretary of that Society :— 
“Grosvenor Street, Oxford Street, Manchester, 
“ December 1894. 

“DEAR SirR,— 

“Your letter of February 8th in regard to the above Society was read and 
discussed at the annual meeting on Thursday last. The members present 
were unanimous that no alteration as suggested by your Society was 
necessary, there not being sufficient grounds for the change. 


“Tl remain, yours very truly, 
“SaMUEL Locke, Hon. Sec.” 


{The proposed alteration, it may be remembered, was that the benevolent 
and defence funds of the Society should be kept separate, and that members 
of the profession should have the option of subscribing either to the benevo- 
lent objects or the defence purposes of the organisation, or to both, as they 
might elect. | 

Mr. H. EpGar: I think that the letter from Mr. Locke which we have just 
heard read is of too much importance for us to allow it to be passed over 
without discussion. Having regard, however, to the considerable amount of 
business that lies before us, I propose that we deter the consideration of this 
communication to our next meeting. Twelve months ago we asked the 
question whether the Society would allow the benevolent and defence pur- 
poses of the Society to be dissevered, and it is requisite that we should think 
the matter over again. 

Mr. HURNDALL, in seconding the motion, said that he should not have done 
so, but for the fact that it was somewhat at his instance that they approached 
the Manchester people with a view of enquiring whether the basis of their 
Society could not be broadened and whether more liberal arrangements 
could not be made. We suggested (added Mr. Hurndall), if I remember 
rightly, that the two departments might be separated and conducted on 
separate lines, because it was thought that the money from one source shofld 
not go to the support of another object. I quite agree with Mr. Edgar that 
the matter is too serious to be passed over lightly, especially as our business 
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to-night is rather heavy’ I certainly think that the National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society has treated us with anything but 
courtesy, and I should like Mr. Locke to be told of this in some way or other. 
To allow eleven months to pass by without noticing our letter is, I think, a 
little beyond a joke. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 


The Late Professor Walley. 

The CHarrMan : Since our last meeting this Society has lost by death one 
of the most distinguished of its Fellows, The late Professor Walley had, 
for a long time—considering the distance he lived from London—been quite 
an active member of this Society. He was frequently in correspondence with 
our secretaries on the current topics of our Society, and he read papers and 
took part in our discussions on several occasions. Several years ago he was 
elected an honorary member of this Society. Not only have we cause to 
mourn the loss of Professor Walley as a member of this Society, but also as a 
distinguished member of our profession. Few men worked harder or have 
done more for the profession than he. Iam sure it is the wish of this Society 
that we should send an expression of our sympathy with the friends of the 
deceased protessor in the bereavement they have sustained. I move, there- 
fore, ‘‘ That our Secretary convey to Mrs, Walley and family the expression of 
our sincere sympathy with them in their sad bereavement.” 

Mr. Rowég, in seconding the motion, told how, more than thirty years ago, 
when his father was one of the examiners of essays at the Camden Town 
School, he brought home with him an essay by one of the pupils, and 
bade him read it, adding, “The author of that essay will make his mark in 
the world.” The writer of the essay was Professor Walley, and his (Mr. 
Rowe’s father’s) forecast had been fully justified. The subject of the essay 
was pleuro-pneumonia, and it Was written in 1864, four years before he (Mr. 
Rowe) entered the College himself. Twelve months ago, while seated at 
dinner with Professor Walley, the talk turned on pleuro-pneumonia, and then 
he mentioned to him that he had this old essay of his. Meanwhile the Pro- 
fessor had wondered what had become of it. He took it back to read, and 
then returned it to him with a kind note, which he (Mr. Rowe) should ever 
treasure. 

The motion was adopted nem. con. 


New Honorary Fellows. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Council unanimously decided to recommend the 
following gentlemen as hon. Fellows of this Society :—Colonel F. Duck, A.V.D., 
Captain F. Raymond, A.V.D., and Mr. H. G. Rogers, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Brompton Road. Colonel Duck, as they were aware, had been an active 
member of that Society for some years. The services to the Society of 
Captain Raymond were, also well known, as were also the services of the 
late hon. sec., Mr. H. G. Rogers. 

A ballot resulted in the unanimous election of the three gentlemen named. 


Nominations, 

Mr. Robert Porch, M.R.C.V.S., 9, Grosvenor Road, S.W., was duly 
nominated as a Fellow of the Society by Messrs. Hunting, Macqueen, and 
Penberthy; and Mr. W. E. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., of the same address, was 
similarly nominated by Messrs. Hunting, and J. A. W. Dollar, and Captain 
Butler. 

Morbid Specimens. 

Mr. H. EpGAR submitted for inspection two specimens showing injuries 

inflicted by foreign bodies—Freuch nails—in the second stomach of cows, 
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In the first instance, he explained, the stomach was punctured, the nail was 
right through the stomach; and in the second case the nail was in the 
mucous membrane. In previous similar cases he had never known the 
animals exhibit such a class of symptoms as these two cows showed, and 
the course run so very rapid. In the first case he was called in at about half- 
past nine in the morning, and was informed that the cow was taken ill about 
four or five the previous evening. He found her lying on her side ina 
comatose condition, His diagnosis of the case was dysentery. She was 
wholly paralysed, with congestion of the brain; and it was only on the 
second day that his suspicions were aroused that a foreign body was present, 
and upon the animal being killed, he found the nail right through the whole 
of the stomach. The cow was got into a sitting position. After he saw her 
she recovered consciousness and sat up of her own accord. She drank 
several gallons of gruel. She seemed to be progressing favourably towards 
recovery, although there was a very slight action of the bowels and no water 
was passed by the cow except what he took from her. On the second day 
the cow relapsed, and her owner thought she was likely to die and 
preferred to have her killed. Mr. Edgar added that he understood that, when 
the cow was first brought in from grass and tied up in the usual way, she 
commenced striking out with her hind legs and plunging about the cow-shed. 
The second case was taken at eight o'clock one morning, and he saw the 
cow an hour afterwards. She was tied up in the shed and, after some time, 
was seized with similar symptoms to the other cow, as though mad. She 
kicked at her stomach tremendously, and finally, just before he saw her, 
she was down, and never recovered. She lingered until the following day. 
As he was convinced that there was a foreign body in the stomach, he 
performed rumenotomy with a view of finding it. There was one point 
where the animal exhibited great pain. At that point there was a fractured 
rib, and he could not distinguish whether the pain was due to the fractured 
rib or the pressing of a foreign body. When he performed rumenotomy, 
cutting into the stomach, he passed his hand and felt a fractured rib—an old- 
standing affair. He searched carefully for a foreign body, but he was unable 
to detect it, and concluded that it was quite possible it was covered with fat, 
and was thus beyond detection. The first cow, he said, had a temperature of 
99°, which rose to the normal height until the cow’s death. The temperature 
of the second animal was 101°, and when he performed the operation it went 
up to 104°, Half-an-hour after the operation the temperature fell to 103°. 

The CHAIRMAN : We must all agree that these specimens which Mr. Edgar 
has kindly brought forward are very interesting. I should like to ask him 
one question in reference to the specimen where a nail is present puncturing 
the mucous membrane. Did he, on making a fost-mortem examination, find 
marked symptoms of inflammation of the mucous membrane or muscular 
coat of that organ? The reason I ask him is because I have, on very 
many occasions, found a large quantity of foreign material in the reticulum of 
cattle which probably has given rise to no other inconvenience. 

Mr. Epcar: No, nothing at all. One curious point is that a nail lying in 
that position should produce such complete paralysis, arresting the whole 
action of the bowels. 

The CHAIRMAN said that what struck him was, how to connect the presence 
of the nail with cerebral disturbance. 

Professor PENBERTHY: I think these are most interesting specimens, and I 
am sure I for one sheuld be extremely grateful to Mr. Edgar if he would sug- 
gest an explanation of the symptoms of paralysis. Did they arise as the 
result of this nail lying in the mucous membrane ? 

Mr. EpcGar: I simply speak tothe facts, I find the cow with paralysis. I find 
her in the condition described. I find a natural pathological change in the 
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mucous membrane of the stomach. Therefore, I must leave it to pathologists 
to determine how the paralysis ensued. 

Professor PENBERTHY : I appeal to Mr. Edgar as a pathologist. 

Mr. Huntinc: I do not quite understand ; where is the connection? Do 
you Say there is any connection between the nail and the paralysis or suggest 
that there is anything more than a mere coincidence ? 

Mr. Epcar: I suggest that the nail was the cause of the paralysis. In my 
mind there is not a doubt about it. 

The discussion then dropped. 

Veterinary-Captain R. C. BUTLER read a paper on 


“THe LEGAL ASPECT OF SOUNDNESS,” 


In the remarks by which it is my privilege to introduce the subject for this 
evening's discussion I shall endeavour to analyse those factors which may 
enter into questions of soundness, when such are brought into a court of law, 
and although some of them have a much wider bearing than their relation to 
soundness, we must take them into consideration in order to get a broad view 
of the whole matter. It has been suggested to me that the subject is some- 
what threadbare and that, so far as we have gone, all that we can know about 
it is common property—but I cannot hold that to be any reason why we 
should not occasionally, and with profit, review well-known facts and see 
if, by consideration and discussion, we may not be able to elicit some tresh 
opinion which will be for the general good. 

The ideal position of the veterinary profession with respect to legal 
questions relating to soundness is that of professional adviser to the judicial 
authority, on whom such authority may rely for the explanation of the techni- 
cal features and pathological details of the case under notice, and for an 
accurate summary of its professional aspect. Seldom, however, is this state 
of affairs realised, and it is more frequently the case that a mixed mass of 
diametrically opposed opinions, which by neutralizing each other may be 
valued at but little, is left for a judge to sift. It is possible to imagine a more 
satisfactory position for ourselves, but it is one which always must occur and 
in which we do not stand alone, but which happens daily in all other pro- 
fessions, and notably in the legal itself; and I am inclined to think that in 
our criticisms of such contradictory statements by our professional brethren 
we are sometimes apt to take too pessimistic a view of our own short- 
comings. 

This leads me to speak particularly of evidence, and under this heading the 
saying ‘‘so many men, so many opinions,” finds ample justification. Let us 
first fix the object in view in the giving of professional evidence, and I take it 
that this may be defined as a simple statement of opinion after careful 
examination. I should wish to emphasise the words “ careful” and “ simple,” 
and the necessity for so doing may be clearly made manifest by quoting from 
two recorded cases. In the first of these (Hall. v. Rogerson, Newcastle 

Spring Assizes, 1847), a veterinary surgeon, witness as to the relative sound- 
ness of a horse’s feet, stated that he had noticed a slight convexity of the 
sole, but thought the defendant justified in warranting the animal sound. 
Later, however, in cross-examination he admitted that “If he had taken the 
precaution to see the horse go it might have been different.” In the seconda 
professional witness, on observing “that there was a considerable laceration 
of the integument,” was reminded by the judge that if he meant there was a 
wound he had better say so. 

The question of conflicting opinions is the point, however, on which our 
principal interest regarding evidence naturally centres, and where such opinions 
are in opposition to general professional observation or knowledge, I do not 
conceal from myself the fact that all are not equally careful, accurate, or 
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skilful ; that, to suppose an extreme case, the intent to deceive may enter the 
mind even of a veterinary surgeon, and that the dogmatic, self-opinionated 
expressions which some professional witnesses have occasionally arrogated to 
themselves are not calculated to increase the weight of their personal testi- 
mony or raise the general opinion of the scientific attainments of their profession. 
These are all hindrances to our testimony bearing that amount of moral 
weight which we would fain see it enjoy, and at present we labour under a 
still further difficulty in this matter, in that the opinions of certain who have 
had no scientific education are accepted in courts of law on points which can 
only be adequately appreciated by those who have undergone the rigorous 
ordeal of systematic training. Where, however, the duly-qualified veterinary 
practitioner alone is concerned, | am pleased to believe—and I think that 
consideration will lead others to the same conclusion—that there is observable 
in recent cases a tendency to the more careful balancing and mental weighing 
of fact and opinion, and it is only by this means, by increased effort of obser- 
vation and thought, by increased application for the attainment of scientific 
knowledge, that our evidence will hold that position and give that weight 
which is its due. Differences, and particularly with regard to soundness, 
will always exist ; it is natural; but where experience and care are combined 
—and by experience I do not mean living a long time—they will be fewer and 
slighter. From this point it is proper to pass to the consideration of those for 
and to whom our opinion is offered. 

The judge is probably unacquainted with technical details regarding sound- 
ness, and is guided in his decision or in his direction to the jury, by evidence, 
the arguments of counsel, and previous judgments. Should the scientific 
opinions be in accord, his path is clear, but when they differ, or when counsel 
succeed in placing opposite constructions upon them, he is, like all others, 
likely to be influenced by the manner or method of a witness, and this affords 
an additional reason for our attention, simplicity, care, and conciseness. It 
must not escape us to note the power of the judge in influencing the law of 
the future, for the law is jealous of its rights—and in this we may see a lesson 
for ourselves—and will not easily overrule a decision once made by one of 
his professional brethren. Our evidence should, therefore, be up to date. 
At first sight it might seem preferable to have in the judicial chair on questions 
of soundness, one who was acquainted with the veterinary medical aspect of 
the subject, and so was in a position to more successfully analyse contending 
professional evidence, but, on consideration, I think we should find this a 
drawback, and would in the main prefer to submit even the most technical 
details to the judgment of one who had a wide experience of human nature 
rather than to the possessor of that little stock of special knowledge which is 
so proverbially dangerous. 

In a limited sense these latter remarks can be applied to juries, but in a 
limited sense only, and I can conceive that, if the question of trial by jury 
were attacked, the decision of a question of soundness would present 
one of its weakest points. Such personal opinion is, however, possibly in 
error, tor it is in direct disagreement with that of a learned judge, who has 
stated in the case of Lewis v. Peake (7 Faunt. 153. 1i Ad. & E. 926) “The 
soundness of a horse is a question peculiarly fit for the consideration of a 
jury, and the court will not set aside a verdict on account of the preponderance 
of evidence being the other way.” The latter half of this sentence constitutes 
to my mind the danger. It is acknowledged that every Englishman knows, in 
his own estimation, something of horses, and I think it may be generally con- 
ceded that the less knowledge he actually possesses the more intolerant is he 
of the opinions of those who in this respect occupy a higher level; and, con- 
sequently, I should prefer to submit scientific evidence to the judgment of 
one well-educated person, with a broad experience of men and matters, rather 
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than - a number who, however unbiassed and honest, are not so well qualified 
mentally. 

Counsel in all cases, particularly questions regarding soundness, have an 
immense advantage in the examination of hostile witnesses, and as this is the 
position in which we must be inevitably placed, it is well for a moment to 
consider it. Practically, the witness is bound to answer all their questions, 
relevant or otherwise, unless such answer incriminates himself, but their great 
advantage over the veterinary witness, who probably has only one point to 
assert which bears on the case, is, I think, their power of avoiding that 
particular fact or opinion directly and leading through those devious and 
circuitous by-ways which they know so well how to tread. To assist them in 
undoing, they have at command the skilled opinion of their own professional 
witnesses, veterinary works on the subject, and certain publications directly 
relating to the law as regards horses. 

To these works I call your attention fora moment. They are Oliphant’s 
“Law of Horses” (last edition, 1882), and Lascelles’ “ Horse Warranty” 
(second edition, 1880). There is also an anonymous legal work on the 
subject published in 1825, but this, I think, we need not consider. The two 
first-mentioned works are the productions of lawyers, pure and simple, their 
veterinary information being either culled from the writings of others, or the 
outcome of the observations of the amateur. On the other hand, we have 
books dealing with the subject written by veterinary surgeons who have 
extracted their law from those already mentioned. Of the two former 
authors, Oliphant takes as his veterinary authority Youatt’s book on the 
horse, published by the Society for the Dissemination of Useful Knowledge 
(1865), whilst Lascelles constitutes himself his own authority on the ground 
that he has owned horses, or if he is indebted to any veterinary author, I find 
no acknowledgment of the fact, and, as we might expect to find, in the one 
case the information is out of date, and, in the other, unreliable; the former 
gravely informs us that a “ wolf’s tooth” is unsoundness, whilst the latter con- 
tends that bone spavin is not necessarily so. The point I wish to make with 
regard to this (and, in so doing, I am quoting a legal opinion), is that in a 
lawyer's eyes these works have a greater value, and carry more weight than 
do those written by veterinary surgeons on the same subject, and I would 
suggest that it would be a good work done for someone who may have both 
professional qualifications (and we have more than one such among us), to 
undertake the publication of a new treatise on legal matters relating to 
animals generally, and as regards our profession in particular. 

Having taken a glance at others who are nearly connected with law 
questions relating to soundness, we now come to the, from our point of view, 
most important detail, namely, the consideration of ourselves; and in doing 
so, I do not intend to spare the rod, but commence by saying that, on 
questions of soundness, our opinion is not always held in that respect which 
should be its due, and that for this we have, in great measure, ourselves to 
thank. I am credibly informed that it is possible to obtain a veterinary 
surgeon's certificate of soundness for what Mr. Micawber has termed “the 
ridiculously small sum of half-a-crown,” and a system of competition by which 
we cheapen ourselves and our opinions is one which can only bring the 
inevitable result of being regarded as of little worth. I would not have it 
thought that I do not recognise the fact that many of our profession labour 
under the dire curse of poverty, and so are more readily inclined to sell their 
knowledge and advice cheaply ; but of this I feel convinced, that what can be 
cheaply obtained is lightly estimated, and that estimation is generally 
correct, and in no way is it more likely to be proved to be the case than under 
the penetrating scrutiny of the law. In examinations as to soundness, we 
incur heavy legal responsibilities, and unless we demand a suitable recompense 
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for undertaking them, it will be generally supposed either that they do 
not exist, or that we may disregard them with impunity. That such is not the 
case may be proved by comparatively recent events. Members of our pro- 
fession have been arraigned on charges of negligence, have had their opinions 
traversed and held up to ridicule in the public press, and only have they 
escaped paying a heavy penalty by proving that the allegations were ground- 
less, or by undertaking costly proceedings against their traducers. 

What then is required of us legally in the examination of an animal as to 
soundness? That we should exercise a due amount of care and a reason- 
able amount of skill, and this is the safeguard of our employer to ensure his 
being the recipient of both. It has been held, and rightly, that the amount 
of time occupied in the examination is no argument for or against the 
amount of care or skill, and indeed, allowing for differences of method, the 
man who occupies an unduly lengthy period in his examination is probably 
hovering between his own ignorance and the desire to prevent its detection. 

I have always regarded the position of the veterinary surgeon in examina- 
tions as the actual embodiment of caveat emptor; there may of course be 
exceptions, but as a rule I think he should be solely on the side, and in 
the employment of the buyer, and if the latter fully understands that this is 
the case, his professional opinion will be credited with more value and 
weight; and the practice of examining animals wholesale for those who are 
about to dispose of them is one which, I feel convinced, is not calculated to 
add to the esti:ation in which our opinion is generally held. 

On the other hand we must be careful not to exercise our power to the 
undue detriment of the seller, and to confine our opinions to our own 
province. Now here it is possible to raise a quibble; I do not intend to 
quibble, but to point out the difficulty which may arise. I find it has been 
stated that in examinations the veterinary surgeon should be guided (and 
the owner has a right to expect it), by the principles which are recognised by 
legal tribunals, for it would be intolerable that any private individual should 
attempt to constitute himself a legislator on a subject of such widespread 
importance as this. If we accept such a limitation of our duties, we may 
refrain from mentioning certain blemishes or defects which, whilst not held to 
be unsoundness Zer se, would yet leave our client with possibly excellent 
ground for complaint if such were not noticed by us and pointed out to him, 
and, if we may suppose an extreme case, we may be in a position to call an 
animal with capped hocks, broken knees, the marks of brushing and speedy 
cutting, and a crib biter, “ sound,” without further remark, though we should 
undoubtedly lay ourselves open to somewhat hostile criticism. 

Again, the word “sound” on a veterinary surgeon's certificate does not 
cover the definition of that term in a court of law, though possibly some who 
are not too well informed on the subject believe, and more or less expect it 
to do so, but it is a fact that horses are constantly bought or refused solely 
on veterinary opinion, and it therefore behoves us to be careful of its use, for 
nothing can be more detrimental to our reputation than to have an animal 
held to be unsound in a court of law which we have previously pronounced 
to be the reverse. 

This brings us to the consideration of the certificate. As at present con- 
stituted, the usual form of certificate used by the majority of practitioners, 
consists of three paragraphs: the first naming the client and describing 
accurately the animal examined; the second containing mention of the 
defects which are noted, and the third setting forth the opinion arrived at. In 
the statement of this last, three terms are commonly employed, “ sound, prac- 
tically sound, unsound.” Such a document has the merit of directness and 
conciseness, but I think it unduly limits our sphere of usefulness, and although 
it has a distinctly legal appearance it gains nothing in weight from that when 
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submitted to criticism. In fact I am of opinion that the present form of 
certificate might, with some advantage to ourselves and our clients, and 
without detracting from the legal value of our opinion, be replaced by the 
“letter of advice.” 

Since writing these remarks my attention has been drawn to an article in 
the Live Stock Journal for December 26th, 1894, by Falcon, entitled ‘The 
Veterinary Surgeon and his Client,” in which the following passages occur. 
“To the inexperienced person a certificate which begins by reciting a number 
of minor evils cannot perhaps be a very hopeful document, and if the horse 
is tocost any great amount of money the buyer may feel inclined to enter 
into no further negociations for his purchase. In these circumstances the 
question has often been asked, how far it is within the legitimate province of 
a veterinary surgeon to advise his client as to whether he shall accept or 


refuse a horse. There is a great deal to be said on both sides. The intend- — 


ing buyer, unless tolerably experienced, may not be able to form any opinion 
as to the real meaning of the certificate, but the veterinary surgeon on the 
other hand is able approximately to appraise the importance of each blemish 
or structural alteration, for it must be borne in mind that, according to the legal 
meaning of unsoundness, any structural alteration or any ailment which 
renders the horse unfit for use at the moment is, strictly speaking, an unsound- 
ness. And the question might arise as to how far the professional advisers 
might make a mistake by describing as practically sound a horse which would 
be unsound in the eye of the law.” Falcon also states the opposite of the 
question, and evidently appreciates the delicate position in which the veterinary 
surgeon stands, and I think under such circumstances we should be well 
advised to discontinue the somewhat legal-looking form of document so 
commonly employed and substitute for it a letter of veterinary advice. 

There is a story related of a veterinary surgeon, who, after examining an 
animal, wrote to his client as follows: “This horse is most unsound, but I 
strongly advise you to buy him.” Such wording is not permissible in the 
usual form of certificate if we are to confine ourself to legal points and a 
routine form of expressing our opinion, but it will apply to many cases which 
must have come under the observation of all. No doubt the document com- 
mencing “I certify” is dear to the heart of the seller who can use it as an 
argument to effect a sale and absolve himself of all responsibility by its means, 
but I doubt if it is always to either his or our best interests to word our 
opinion in such a stereotyped manner, and certainly from a legal aspect it 
gains no additional value. 

The definition of soundness now accepted in courts of lawis that laid down 
by Baron Parke in “ Kiddel v. Barnard,” to which may be added the dictum 
of the same learned judge in ‘Coates v. Stephens.” It resolves itself essen- 
tially into a question of usefulness, and provides that any disease or altera- 
tion of structure from disease or accident which does interfere, or may in 
its ordinary course interfere, with the animal's usefulness is unsoundness, and 
further that slightness of disease or facility of cure is no qualification as regards 
such unsoundness. Such a definition allows too little opportunity for the 
exercise of our knowledge, and so the veterinary surgeon who allows himself 
to be confined by legal dicta may pass an animal sound which he is absolutely 
convinced will shortly become the reverse. 

It is then, I think, necessary, if we wish to exercise to the full our powers 
of observation for the benefit of our clients, that we should make it fully 
understood that our advice is not in any way a legal guarantee, and may even 
be opposed to the law, and this may be advantageously effected in the manner 
I have pointed out. 

No doubt it would be possible and permissible, under the leading of this 
paper, to have considered in detail diseases and defects which constitute, or 
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may constitute, unsoundness, but I have preferred to take what I think is a 
broader basis, and chiefly to review our own position in the matter, and, 
remembering that length does not always increase the value of a paper, to 
put my thoughts as concisely as possible. 


Discussion. 

Professor PENBERTHY, who opened the discussion, thanked them for the 
honour that they had conferred upon him in asking him to open the discussion 
on the very important subject of “The Legal Aspect of Soundness.” He 
should have much preferred, however, if they had sought another opener. 
He would take the hint of Captain Butler as to the desirability for conciseness 
and brevity, and should not occupy their time very long. He envied the 
powers of memory which Captain Butler had manifested that night. He had 
listened, with pleasure and wonderment, to that gentleman delivering, word 
for word, with scarce a reference to his notes, the paper which he had been 
good enough to allow him to read beforehand. Whether their professional 
career had been long or short, they had all had it made patent to them that 
the question of soundness was one of extreme importance to the veterinary 
surgeon, more especially as the reality of their responsibilities in relation to 
it might be impressed upon them at any time. He must say that after having 
both read and heard Captain Butler’s paper, he had experienced great 
pleasure, and he really had nothing to say against it, but was in complete 
agreement as to its tenour and expression. The ideal position which had 
been suggested—that of a veterinary assessor—would, he was afraid, always 
remain purely ideal. Once given assessors, the courts would be full of 
assessors of different kinds, because-he had not the slightest doubt but that 
the grocer, for instance, had a speciality like the veterinary surgeon. He was 
afraid they would never see this ideal realised, and it was doubtful if they 
would be very much better off with their veterinary assessor than they were 
already with what they might term a “lay judge.” Personally, he thought 
he should prefer the lay judges. One of the most frequent remarks 
they heard in connection with law cases was that they should give a simple 
and honest expression of their opinion after careful examination. If they 
arrived at an opinion, they would be bound to express it. Their expression 
must accord with their judgment, and though six veterinary surgeons 
expressed one opinion, and six others expressed an opposite, he did not think 
that this difference of view was to be regarded as the disgra-eful thing which 
sometimes people held it to be. Given the observance of jonourable dealing 
throughout, and an absence of dogmatism and arrogance in the expression of 
opinion, he did not think there could be anything justly said against eighteen 
veterinary surgeons giving an expression of opposite opinion on a subject 
which always must remain a matter of opinion. He did not think that any 
veterinary surgeon, after he had made a careful examination, had much ‘to 
fear from declaring honestly, and without prejudice, the opinion at which he 
had arrived, although six equally honest practitioners might express contrary 
views. As far as his experience of judges and juries went, not only in horse 
cases, but in others, his belief was that what most impressed the court was 
the manner ir which a witness gave his evidence, and in proportion to its 
frankness, honesty, simplicity, and evident freedom from bias. As to the 
evidence of the untrained person, he thought they need have no fear of that. 
Counsel on both sides were pretty sure to bring out the weight that should 
be attached to evidence of particular witnesses. It was for the counsel, if 
they did their duty, to show how any witness, by reason of his position and 
experience, or anything else, was qualified to give evidence, while another 
witness was untrained and unreliable. With respect to veterinary surgeons, 
it might be said that, like other experts, they came under an unfavourable 
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category, so far as the judges and counsel were concerned. An old legal 
authority had laid it down that there were three kinds of witnesses—the lying 
witness, the exaggerating witness, and, finally, the expert. And he (Professor 
Penberthy) believed that veterinary surgeons occupied a position amongst the 
experts in the minds of counsel, and sometimes, perhaps, in the minds of 
judges. This consideration should induce them to give their testimony all 
the more carefully. 

As regarded the most competent authority to decide the question of sound- 
ness—the judge or the jury ?—he was afraid that any discussion of theirs 
would not affect the point very much. However the jury was composed, 
whether it was constituted of the proverbial butcher and baker, and candle- 
stick maker, or any other class of men, they knew that the judge had to 
direct the jury, and they rarely found the latter going against the direction of 
the former. His (Professor Penberthy’s) opinion of horse cases was that the 
jury simply relieved the judge of a little responsibility by giving the verdict to 
which he led them. 

Touching the literary work on the subject to which Captain Butler had 
referred, it was undoubtedly behind the times from the technical point of 
view, but it was to be remembered that there was no special statute bearing 
upon the question of soundness or unsoundness; the real value of any legal 
text book under such circumstances must depend upon the number of pre- 
cedent cases that could be brought to bear upon any given point, and he 
thought they would find in Oliphant's last edition all cases of importance 
cited, and arranged in a fairly easy position for reference. But when they 
came to ask Oliphant for his definition of soundness or unsoundness, they 
found he said the most absurd things.. He, however, referred them, when- 
ever he could, to cases on the point which had been settled, and, as Captain 
Butler said, a judge was always very jealous of the ruling of a judge before 
him, and was toa large extent guided by precedent. Hence he (Professor 
Penberthy) thought it behoved them, to some extent, to make themselves 
cognisant of the ruling of judges with regard to the question of soundness or 
unsoundness. In certifying or expressing an opinion as to the soundness or 
unsoundness, they had their reputations to maintain, and this should make 
them careful. They must seek to preserve themselves, and they could not do 
this in any mean or niggardly fashion, or they would get no horses to examine. 
If they followed the advice of Captain Butler, and put themselves in the 
position of adviser to the purchaser of an animal submitted for their examina- 
tion, they would always be conserving the proper interest, while at the same 
time they would be protecting themselves. As regards “ the half-crown men,” 
he did not think they need be much feared. They did not appear in court 
very frequently, and they were not, as a rule, asked to examine horses which 
were likely to form the subjects of actions at law. The only thing that could 
be asked of them as veterinary surgeons, was that they should exercise an 
ordinary amount of skill and reasonable care. If they proved that they had 
done this, although they might not win their case, yet they would have 
demonstrated that they had done all that they possibly could. And looking 
at the legal aspect of soundness, he believed that the szze gua non was that 
they exercised a reasonable amount of care in their examination. Well, then 
they were told that they must confine themselves to their own province. 
They had to ask themselves what that province was. 

Captain Butler had called their attention to the letter written by “ Falcon,” 
which appeared in the preceding week’s Live Stock Journal. He read the 
letter himself, and he thought it was putting the case fairly and with some 
degree of knowledge. But he thought that when they spoke of the legal 
aspect of the question, they should understand pretty clearly what their 
responsibilities were, because when they came to discuss what soundness or 
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unsoundness meant, they found that Baron Parke laid it down that sound 
meant perfect, a term which bore no qualification. 

Then Baron Alderson, who followed Baron Parke, said “If the term sound 
will bear any qualification it must refer to the purpose for which the horse is 
to be purchased.” So that on this ruling, in examining horses for soundness 
from a legal point of view, they had something more to consider than their 
state of perfection. There was a grave doubt in his mind whether, if they 
had to use the word sound, they might not, according to Baron Alderson’s 
decision, apply that term to a horse with a “spavined hock,” provided that did 
not interfere with its usefulness for the purpose for which the horse is to be 
purchased. 

Turning next to the question of the certificate, Professor Penberthy said 
that personally he had a strong opinion on the certificate question. He 
thought the sooner they did away with the formal certificate, and put 
themselves in the position of the purchaser, and advised him about the 
article he was buying in the same way as another expert would advise him, 
the better. 

Not that by not writing a certificate they would relieve themselves of any 
responsibility. They must always be prepared to bear their responsibility. 
Clients would not pay them a guinea for nothing. But aman might say that 
he did not want the advice which he (Professor Penberthy) suggested 
should be given; he might say that he desired to know whether a horse was 
sound or not sound. To this the practitioner might reply: “It is scarcely 
worth while to take the trouble to examine the horse, because the majority 
of horses are so far from being perfect.” It remained with the veterinary 
surgeon to determine whether he would continue to use the word sound or 
not. The absurd demand for the word sound or unsound did not fre- 
quently occur. In some cases it was found necessary to use the terms, but 
in the majority of instances he believed that intending purchasers went to 
veterinary surgeons with some such request as this: “ Here is a horse, I want 
to buy him, I like the look of him. If you think he will suit my purpose and 
last fairly well, I shall buy him.” And the intending purchaser was probably 
guided by the answer he received, but if he wanted a certificate the bargain 
was off. He (Professor Penberthy) did not suggest that this alteration would 
relieve the veterinary surgeon from any responsibility in a court of law. 
When a veterinary surgeon, after examining a horse and finding it to be lame, 
wrote out in his study “J hereby certify that 1 have this day examined for 
John Jokes, Esq., a bay gelding which | regard as ferfectly sound,” the pur- 
chaser was naturally apt to be wroth when next day he discovered the horse 
lame, and so, armed with the veterinary surgeon’s certificate (a wonderful legal 
document not discouraged by his lawyer), he went to law. The speaker 
thought if it were deemed desirable to irritate one to the fullest extent you 
should lose no opportunity of a legal form making him feel positively certain 
that he is buying the most perfect treasure which to-morrow was imperfect. 
A letter or verbal advice given in the presence of a witness might not have 
that effect in inciting a person to go to law which a certificate, given in the 
form mentioned, was apt to have. The certificate generally adopted was apt 
to excite the litigious temperament and lead a purchaser to go to law. Where 
the veterinary surgeon mostly incurred liability was when, failing to exercise 
a fair amount of skill and care in the examination of an animal, he dog- 
matically asserted that it was “sound.” They were all liable to err occasionally, 
but his belief was that the majority of veterinary surgeons did use much care 
in the examination of horses, and the fact of a man holding the diploma of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, though it could be no guarantee 
so far as they were concerned, was nevertheless a certain amount of 
guarantee in a court of law, and in the hands of able counsel it could hardly 
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be broken down if evidence of sufficient care were forthcoming. The 
matter which was most important, as proved against a veterinary defendant 
in a court of law, was failure to exercise the proper care. Not long since a 
veterinary surgeon paid over a sum of £180 rather than go into court, against 
the advice of his counsel, because he had failed to try a horse on a hard road 
before pronouncing it to be sound. 

He (Professor Penberthy) thought that if they had exercised ordinary care 
with ordinary skill, experience showed that examinations did not entail much 
liability. There were 2,000 veterinary surgeons in this country, and allowing 
to each 25 horses per annum, that would give 50,000 horses annually 
examined. How frequently did they find a record of veterinary surgeons 
being made responsible either for want of care or skill? Such instances 
were extremely rare. He had been searching through files of the VETERINARY 
JouRNALS for some time past and he found record of very few instances in 
which veterinary surgeons had been sued. 

When they came to the definition of soundness he preferred taking as his 
guide Percivall’s definition rather than that given in any legal text-book. In 
concluding, Professor Penberthy said that while they would allow that, 
regarding the word ‘‘sound” as synonymous with “ perfect,” there were not 
many “sound” horses, They did find there were a large number of “ suit- 
able ” horses. Taking then the term “ suitable” as their guide, avoiding the 
word ‘sound,” and putting themselves in the place of the purchaser, while 
using ordinary care and skill in their examinations, he thought they would find 
their liability would prove comparatively small. At the same time he believed 
that they would thus be fulfilling in the great majority of cases what was 
asked of them. He thought the members of the veterinary profession might 
well advise intending litigants not to go to law, and suggest arbitration 
instead, arbitration which would be final, and secure an expert judge. Clients 
whose feelings had been hurt by some undesirable purchase he often referred 
to the work of art which depicts the plaintiff tugging at one end of a cow, 
and the defendant at the other, while the lawyer milked the said cow. By 
this means a less costly and far more satisfactory decision was likely to be 
reached. If he were asked, as an expert, whether in his opinion in the 
majority of the cases he had heard tried, he believed that the correct verdict 
had been given, he should have to say he would not have given such. The 
point which Captain Butler’s paper had raised was a very fertile one for 
discussion. It always had been and would be for a very long time. And he 
(Professor Penberthy) thought that with all the care and skill they were going 
to exercise in expressing their opinion they should be guided to a very large 
extent by the law of self-preservation, by the knowledge that the law of the 
country was most uncertain, by a feeling of justice between man and man. 
Nor should they take too narrow a view of the subject, because they thought 
that the young veterinary surgeon lost a very large number of clients in his 
start by over care in the examination of animals for fear of the legal con- 
tingencies. He would certainly recommend the exercise of ordinary care and 
the greatest skill, but he asked them to reflect that notwithstanding all the 
horses which had been examined, even with the imperfect knowledge that 
had existed in early days of the profession, cases of proved liability had been 
rare. They might reflect too that with their increased faculties they incurred 
little danger in the present, whilst they gave the proper care and skill and 
were guided by the ordinary laws which should guide men in their dealings 
with each other. 

Mr. HuntinG: This is too big a subject to go on with now. I therefore 
propose that the further discussion be deferred until our next meeting. 

Professor MaCQueEEN : I beg to second that. 

The CHAIRMAN : I dare say you all know that there is a kind of unwritten 
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law that the mover of the adjournment | resumes the discussion. I ask Mr, 
Hunting whether he will undertake this ? 

Mr. Huntine: I did not think of that, but I will resume the discussion as 
desired at our next meeting. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


The British Institute of Preventive Medicine. 

Mr. Huntinc: I desire to give notice that at our next meeting I will re- 
open the subject of our making a grant to the British Institute of Preventive 

edicine. I must apologise for this somewhat unusual proceeding, but my 
excuse is that I have perhaps more information than the Council of this 
Society had before them, when at their last meeting seven gentlemen 
reversed the decision of some fourteen at the meeting of the Society itself. 

Thanks to the chairman, moved by Professor Penberthy, and seconded by 
Mr. H. Edgar, concluded the proceedings. 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on January 25th. 
The President (Mr. James Cooke, Scarboro’) was in the chair, and there were 
present: Messrs. F. Thompson, Harrogate; F. W. Clough, Morley; Frank 
Somers (hon. sec.), Philip Deighton, Riccall; Geo. H. Simpson, Samuel 
Wharam, G. S. Bowman, A. W. Mason, Leeds; Benj. Smith, Barnsley ; 
Joseph Carter, Bradford ; Geo. W. Carter, Keighley ; J. Atcherley, Harrogate ; 
. G. Scriven, Tadcaster ; William Awde, Stockton-on-Tees; George White- 
ead, Batley; H. Snarry, G. Pickering, York; Frank Hallilay, Dewsbury. 
Visitors : Mr. E. Faulkner, Manchester ; Professors. Williams, W. O. 
Williams, and Veterinary-Captain Dibben, 17th Lancers. 

Letters of apology were received from Dr. Fleming, Professor McFadyean, 
Messrs. A. McCarmick, C. Steel, Leeds; H. Olver, Tamworth; Professor 
Pritchard, H. J. Chorlton, Manchester; H. J. Dawes, West Bromwich; W. 
Hunting, London ; Professor Penberthy, Alfred Peele, West Hartlepool. 

Mr. Charles Seckar Smith, Barnsley, was nominated as a member of the 
Society by Mr. Whitehead. Mr. J. E. Scriven nominated Mr. J. W. Lazenby, 
of Boston Spa, and Mr. Holden, of Scarborough. 

Mr. G. H. Simpson, Leeds, was elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. FRANK SOMERS, bon. sec., read communications from Dr, Fleming and 
Mr. Hunting, thanking the Society for having elected them honorary 
members. 

Votes of Condolence. 

The CHAIRMAN formally moved a vote of condolence with the families of 
the late Professors Walley and Gamgee. It would require no remarks from 
him to remind them of the high position these gentlemen had formerly held, 
and the profession was undoubtedly poorer by their loss. 

Professor WILLIAMS said he had had the privilege of knowing both the 
deceased gentlemen. Professor Gamgee was a lecturer when he was a 
student, and he would pay him the just compliment of saying that no harder- 
working man or more able lecturer was ever connected with any college. He 
was a gentleman of ability, resource, and energy. He would not only lecture 
on anatomy in a morning, but he gave lectures on physiology in the afternoon, 
besides attending to his duties of dissecting. His acquaintance with Conti- 
nental languages was very extensive, and he had, therefore, an advantage 
over others, especially in his earlier days. In 1857, he predicted that if the 
free importation of cattle was allowed to continue, an outbreak of cattle- 
plague would be the result. That was many years before the cattle-plague 
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broke out. Had the Government of this country given Gamgee a million of 
money for this suggestion, and acted upon it, the country wou!d have been 
millions in pocket. He warned the Government years before it came, but 
they would not accept it, and instead of having honour conferred upon him, 
he received nothing but abuse. He (Professor Williams) had the greatest 
admiration for the deceased gentleman, and, perhaps, some day or other, 
might find time to write something about their early associations. Professor 
Walley also was associated with him for some time previous to his resigna- 
tion at the Dick College. Professor Williams briefly alluded to the causes 
which gave rise to that resignation, and gave his reasons for instituting the 
New College, which, he was pleased to say, was a great success. Professor 
Walley and himself differed on many points. As a gentleman, he admired 
him very much. He was a hard worker, and no doubt he shortened his life 
by hard work. He attended meetings of societies everywhere. He was 
most anxious to teach his students up to the standard. He exceedingly 
regretted his death, and could not sufficiently express the esteem in which he 
had always held his character. 
The motion was carried. 


Rabies in Leeds. 


Mr. FRANK Somers said they would all be aware a most serious outbreak 
of rabies had recently taken place in Leeds and other parts of Yorkshire. In 
Leeds, over 1,000 dogs had been destroyed, and there had been 24 or 25 cases 
of rabies. About a dozen people had been bitten and had gone to the 
Pasteur Institute. There was no doubt the wholesale destruction of homeless 
curs would have the effect of preventing the spread of the disease. 

The CHarRMAN said the notorious outbreak of rabies in 1892 and 1893 at 
Scarborough would be within the recollection of all, and he did not think the 
cause of the outbreak was far to seek. In the first place, a person possessed 
a dog, and, as very frequently happened, possessed very little sense. 
Thinking something was the matter with the dog, they sought the advice of a 
man who professed to have dog knowledge, and this individual diagnosed the 
case as one of glanders. Consequently, the animal was allowed to roam at 
large, and bit any number of dogs. The result was they had a bad outbreak 
of rabies at Scarborough. If the advice of a veterinary surgeon had been 
sought in the first instance, and the disease properly diagnosed, it might have 
been nipped in the bud, and thus the spread of the disease prevented. The 
cases at Scarborough were chiefly dumb rabies. There was one circumstance 
he would like to call attention to. At the meeting two years ago last October, 
the subject of rabies was brought up for discussion by Mr. Lodge, of 
Dewsbury. That gentleman mentioned a case in which a man had been 
bitten at Dewsbury, and there being a doubt in the case, he and the medical 
officer made a fost-mortem examination of the dog. The result was they 
decided the dog had not suffered from rabies. Unfortunately, shortly after- 
wards the man who had been bitten by the dog died of hydrophobia, showing 
clearly, notwithstanding the appearances of the fost-mortem examination, that 
the dog must have suffered from rabies. He remembered a case of one dog 
at Scarborough, which, after a most careful examination, he was perfectly 
sure was suffering from rabies. However, in that particular instance, he sent 
the carcase to the veterinary department at Whitehall, and he afterwards 
received a notice to the effect that the animal showed not the slightest appear- 
ance of rabies; the only appearance there was, was congestion of the larynx. 
That he (Mr. Cooke) would consider a symptom of rabies. It struck him it 
would be rather awkward for a man who had been bitten, and who had to 
wait to know whether the dog was mad or not. It seemed to him the 
ordinary appearances looked for were evidently not sufficient, but that more 
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searching examinations of dogs, by means of the microscope or otherwise, 
were necessary. 

Mr. GEORGE CarRTER (Keighley) referred to a letter he had recently had in 
the press on the question of rabies, in which he pointed out the advisability 
of dog-owners having their animals examined immediately on exhibiting any 
signs of derangement. In his district he could with confidence trace the 
whole of the outbreak to one brindled bull terrier, which came through 
Keighley, in the early part of 1894, and bit many dogs. This dog was killed 
some distance from Keighley, and he made a fost-mortem examination on it. 
At first, from the Jost-mortem examination, without the previous history, it was 
exceedingly difficult to say whether a dog was suffering from rabies or not, 
but since then he had made so many examinations, that he had been led to 
think the Jost-mortem appearances were more conclusive than the text books 
had taught them to believe. Mr. Carter alluded to some characteristics he 
had noticed in certain cases, There was no doubt that animals suffering from 
rabies travelled very long distances. In some cases he had found the pads 
of the feet almost completely worn away. In many cases the stomachs were 
entirely empty of solids but there was a fluid of a greenish character. In 
every case the stomach was either entirely empty, or contained a quantity of 
foreign material, such as coal, chips of wood, masses of hair, and all sorts of 
things. He thought the best advice to be given to dog-owners was to con- 
sult a veterinary surgeon immediately a dog appeared to go’ wrong. Since 
1894 he had had no less than 56 cases of rabies brought before him. 

Mr. G. Bowman (Leeds) said he agreed with Mr. Carter's opinion as to the 
appearances at the Zost-mortem examination where rabies existed. In several 
cases he had found in the stomachs pieces of wood, cinders, masses of hair, 
and in one or two cases pieces of carpet and oilcloth. In other cases, he 
quite agreed that the stomach was practically empty. 

The PRESIDENT did not think the muzzling order was strictly enough 
carried out in some municipalities and rural districts. He believed, to do any 
good in the direction which the local authorities aimed at, there should be an 
imperative muzzling order applicable everywhere. For instance, it was of 
no practical utility as a preventive tc compel the muzzling of all dogs in 
Leeds, and yet in other places, such as Keighley and Ilkley, to allow the 
animals to go unmuzzled. There could be no doubt whatever that in order 
to totally eradicate the disease there must be a stringent muzzling order 
throughout the kingdom. 

Professor WILLIAMS declared that the muzzling orders as now carried out 
were simply a farce, and that if any good was to be done towards preventing 
hydrophobia there should be an authoritative muzzling order, universal in its 
application and enforcement. Dogs when attacked by rabies were sure to go 
wandering away to long distances. They would travel from one county to 
another, spreading the mischief wherever they went, and there was no way to 
put a stop to the dire consequences but by compelling absolutely that all of 
the canine race should be rendered incapable, so far as human means could 
do it, of spreading this horrible malady broadcast in all directions. 

Mr. Mason suggested that in addition to universal muzzling there ought to 
be a universal muzzle, which should alone and exclusively be tolerated. 

Professor W. O, WILLIAMs said there was no doubt that rabies to a great 
extent was imported into England from Ireland, where a great deal of it 
existed. Dogs which had been bitten by rabid animals in Ireland came 
over in the steamboats along with the cattle, and in that way the disease was 
often propagated in this country. A general muzzling order for England 
would not answer its purpose, unless some severe restriction were placed 
upon the arrival at our seaports of dogs which had been exposed to great 
danger of rabies in the sister country. 
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Mr. G. CARTER was of opinion that seeing how serious the outbreak of 
rabies was now, it would be well if this Association passed a resolution 
suggesting that the Board of Agriculture ought to take cognizance of this 
dangerous state of affairs, and adopt some drastic measures for its suppression. 
He therefore proposed “ That this Association respectfully suggests to the 
Veterinary Department of Agriculture, in consequence of the very serious 
phase which rabies has assumed in the North Riding of Yorkshire and also 
in other parts of Great Britain, that a more centralised control be exercised 
with respect to this disease, and that it is desirable that an efficient muzzle 
be devised, the wearing of which by all dogs be made compulsory for a period 
of at least one year throughout the whole of Great Britain, and also that a 
period of quarantine be imposed on all imported dogs.” He said, as they all 
knew, it was really wonderful how far dogs afflicted with rabies travelled. 
One animal with which he had had to deal at Keighley broke away, and wes 
at length stopped in its mad career so far away as Ormskirk in Lancashire. 
Of course, there was no telling how many other dogs that one had bitten, 
nor for that matter, how many human beings it had attacked in its long 
journey. There was another case of a rabid dog disappearing from Morley, in 
the neighbourhood of Leeds, and probably it had bitten all of its own species 
which it came across until it reached Keighley. He had recently been able 
to trace several instances of rabies resulting from bites of that particular dog. 
He would mention another matter which should not be lost sight of at a time 
of so much apprehension as this, and that was, should not the cost of a dog 
license be increased. The fact he had before mentioned, that as soon as a 
dog became rabid he had an uncontrollable propensity to wandering abroad, 
and to bite anything that came in his way, even if it should be snapping at a 
lamp-post, ought, in his opinion, to demand that the means of prohibition 
should be immediately made thoroughly unavoidable. 

Mr. H. SNARRY seconded Mr. G. Carter's proposition. 

Mr. Mason supported it, pointing out that veterinary surgeons should make 
it a matter of importance to impress upon the general public that they were 
using every endeavour to protect them from exposure to this dreadful 
disease. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Canadian Peas. 

At the last meeting of the Association, Mr. Clough, of Morley, produced a 
sample of peas which, he represented, had been used in feeding a number of 
horses which had been placed under his charge, and which he believed had 
been affected injuriously by that kind of provender. 

Professor WILLIAMS brought up the subject on the present occasion, and 
said his examination of these specimens showed him that although one 
grain might be a pea, the other was no pea atall. The latter was a vetch. 
There were two varieties, a white and a brown. He had had considerable 
experience with animals fed on these articles, and he could not condemn the 
use of them too emphatically. He knew cases of horses which had been fed 
on them dying from suffocation in a most mysterious manner. At a certain 
time a horse would appear to be perfectly well, but in a few minutes after be 
dead. There had been instances of horses fed in this way not showing any 
symptoms of ailment until three months after. The disease this food 
generated did not develop until that length of time. Many such cases had 
occurred in Liverpool. He had devoted considerable time to the study of 
disease resulting from the eating of this grain. In some cases he had found 
it an affair enveloped in mystery, although he had very carefully examined 
the fodder on which the animals had been fed, and he had invariably come to 
the conclusion that this particular grain had been the cause of death. 
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Recently he had investigated several cases of this kind. At Newcastle and 
ia Edinburgh fost-mortem examinations had been made under similar 
circumstances with the like result. In last month’s VETERINARY JOURNAL 
there appeared some correspondence upon this question. What the precise 
nature of this fatal poison was he admitted he was not fully prepared at 
present to say. There was something in connection with the matter yet to 
be discovered, but he could not be too vehement in his condemnation of this 
grain being used as a feeding stuff, at all events for horses. 

Mr. CLouGH exhibited some plants which he had grown from these 
so-called “ peas,” and said he had not been able to get them into a flowering 
condition ; with reference to which Professor W. O. WILLIAMS remarked that 
probably they would not flower except in the summer season. 


The Profession and Newspaper Articles. 

Mr. F. Somers (the hon. secretary) reminded the meeting that on a former 
occasion he had drawn the attention of the Society to a series of articles on 
“Veterinary Knowledge for Farmers,” appearing in the Leeds Mercury. 
One to which he wished particularly to allude was attributed to Professor 
Wortley Axe, and in accordance with a resolution proposed by the members 
then present, he had written to Mr. Axe on the subject, and from that 
gentleman had received the following reply :-— 


“1A, Lower Sloane Street, 
“Sloane Square, London, S.W. 
“DEAR SIR,— 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of some time ago, 
and as I fear my views of professional etiquette cannot be reconciled with 
those held by your Society, I will ask you to have my name removed from 
your list of members. 

“T am, yours faithfully, 
“J. WorRTLEY AXE, 
“Frank Somers, Esq. “ Professor.” 


Proceeding, Mr. Somers said :—It will be remembered that on the last 
occasion of our meeting in October I introduced the subject of an article in 
The Leeds Mercury, entitled, “ Veterinary Knowledge for Farmers—Practical 
Papers on the Preventible Diseases of Farm Stock.” On the exact date of 
our meeting the first and introductory insertion appeared, by Professor J. 
Wortley Axe, in which was described the founding of the Royal Veterinary 
College, also various contributions of treatment of diseases. The first paper, 
comprising two columns of information, was then shown to you, and since that 
time seven other weekly contributions have been given, for which Professor 
Axe and his colleagues have, no doubt, received satisfactory remuneration. 
The second paper on ‘‘ Swine Fever,” by Professor Axe, describes the history 
and nature of the disease, the symptoms and identification. The paper 
mentions that Professor Axe is one of the first living authorities on veterinary 
science. The third paper is by Mr. Alfred E. Pease, and although he is not a 
veterinary surgeon, but is described as a stock-owner, he fully describes the 
ailments and diseases of horses, but his descriptions are chiefly confined to 
diseases of the limbs, and are of a common and vulgar description, and pro- 
bably have been copied from some cheap, unprofessional work. In describing 
ringbone, he says the following are the symptoms: a filling and rising of the 
hoof, inability to flex the pastern joint. I wonder at Zhe Leeds Mercury 
publishing such rubbish, and I wonder more that Professor Axe associates 
himself with such an intelligent authority. In describing in a following 
article the symptoms and treatment of various ailments, from colic down to 
wiudgalls, he shows his ignorance in a most marked manner. He certainly, 
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in many instances, suggests sending for the “ vet.,” and I should think no one 
would receive such satisfaction from a qualified veterinary practitioner as this 
writer himself. A large jump is then made from Professor Axe—of many 
years standing—to a person named Mr. Harold Sessions, M.R.C.V.S., and 
who writes on diseases of cattle. This is a man who has been qualified three 
years, and who comes from Gloucestershire, and he confines his remarks to 
the general diseases of cattle, with a special reference to tuberculosis and 
anthrax. Professor Axe finishes the series of wonderful papers by two 
lengthy articles on sheep. Now, gentlemen, this professional advertising and 
writing to newspapers is calculated to injure the profession in many ways. It 
is almost impossible to pick up a sporting paper of any kind without noticing 
“veterinary advertisements” and ‘ veterinary advice” given free. I hope 
this society and other societies will take some notice of these pernicious 
practices. My attention has been drawn to an article criticising the action we 
took on the occasion of our last meeting, and which recently appeared in Zhe 
Mark Lane Express, but we can afford to treat such matters with contempt. 
It seems deplorable that, whilst the veterinary schools and many practitioners 
are doing their best to raise the status of the profession, an ex-professor will 
be the means of circulating veterinary advice for one penny. 

The PREsIDENT said he had been struck with the way in which some of 
those articles in Zhe Mercury had been written. They certainly could not 
have been written by practical men, and in some respects the advice therein 
given was simply absurd. Moreover, it had occurred to him that some of 
those articles had been copied out of some out-of-date text book. From the 
class of men who had written some of those articles nothing better could 
have been expected. One man, admittedly, was not a veterinary surgeon at 
all, and another had only been a veterinary surgeon for a year ortwo. He 
conceived that the main object these persons had had in view was to get their 
names before the public for advertising purposes. The case ought to go 
before the Council of the Royal College for their opinion to be expressed 
upon it. 

Mr. FauLKNeER, of Manchester, said that this subject, looked at from a 
professional standpoint or from that of individual members of the profession, 
or from that of the man who had done this, was very deeply to be regretted. 
It was a most unsatisfactory position of affairs to have a professor who had 
occupied the position of teacher in the schools—working for years in teach- 
ing students how to gain an honourable livelihood—when he had dis- 
associated himself from that teaching, to forget the position he had held and 
the work he had done, and to apply himself to do his best to thwart the 
aspirations of his former students; it was deplorable truly, and all the more so 
because unfortunately this sort of thing had become a growing evil. It had 
been in existence more or less for years, until at the present time there was 
scarcely a journal devoted to agriculture in which there was not found 
veterinary advice given which was not worth the proverbial ‘ copper.” 
When they saw leading and shining lights of the profession lending them- 
selves to this sort of thing he thought it was about time the Yorkshire and 
the Lancashire and other Veterinary Medical Associations insisted that such 
a state of matters should no longer be ignored by the authorities. They 
had very great respect for Professor Williams, of Edinburgh, and h's son— 
both of whom honoured them that day with their presence. Many of those 
present had received their education at the hands of those gentlemen, but 
how would those gentlemen stand in the estimation of this Association if 
they condescended to lend themselves to the kind of thing now exposed and 
censured. It was really an important matter for such a meeting as this of 
Yorkshire veterinary surgeons to bring under notice, and for them to consider 
whether something could not be done to prevent such a cause for scandal as 
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this ; and moreover to put an end to the publication of articles in newspapers 
which could not but be to the serious prejudice of country practitioners. 
Mr. Faulkner went on to introduce the subject of objectionable legal pro- 
ceedings taken at the instance of the R.S.P.C.A., and gave several unfortu- 
nate instances of oppression and injustice which had arisen in Manchester 
and district. He gave some details, and asked the Association not to over- 
look such matters, but to take action whenever they saw that the circum- 
stances of the case demanded it. 

The members unanimously accepted Professor Axe’s resignation. 

Professor WILLIAMS said no doubt the present discussion upon that 
gentleman’s conduct would do much good, and might, it was hoped, be a 
warning to others. This subtle but sinister way of advertising did not now 
make its appearance for the first time, and he said he regarded no less a 
_ person than Professor Brown as having been the pioneer in this kind of pro- 
ceeding, having published a book which might have been intended to take 
the bread out of the mouths of those who had come under his instruction. 
While agriculture was in such a state of depression the farmer would 
hesitate before consulting his veterinary surgeon, and in such a book as 
Professor Brown’s he might think he had the means of avoiding that expense. 
Now, until such conduct as that of which certain men were guilty was 
punished and put a stop to, the social position of a veterinary surgeon would 
never be what it should be. It was all the more grievous that some of the 
leading men in the profession should lend themselves to this sort of pro- 
ceeding, and as an example, and in the hope that it would be a deterrent, he 
advised this Association, as one of the fathers and founders of it, to accept 
Mr. Axe’s resignation without any further observation. 

Mr. G, CARTER seconded, and said he believed the object Mr. Somers had 
had in view would be best served by the adoption of that course, and he 
agreed that the less publicity was now given to this matter of complaint the 
better it would be. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE above society held their quarterly meeting in Glasgow, on Thursday, the 
14th of February, Mr. Campbell, F.R.C.V.S., Kirkcudbright, in the chair. 
There was a large attendance, amongst those present being: Principal 
McCall, Professors Owen Williams and McCall, Messrs. W. Anderson, 
Glasgow; McFarlane, Greenock ; Frew (hon. secretary), Glasgow; Peddie, 
Glasgow; Brownlee, Coatbridge; Green, Irvine. There were numerous 
visitors, among whom were Mr. Malcolm, F.R.C.V.S., Birmingham ; and Mr. 
P. Moir, M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh. The secretary announced that the society 
was honoured by several applications for membership, and proceeded to 
nominate the applicants, to be elected at the next meeting. The chairman 
congratulated the society on such a good gathering, and trusted that now 
they had awakened from their Rip-Van-Winkle-like sleep, they would keep 
awake for a long long time. He moved that there should be only two 
meetings a year—one in February and one in September—and he urged upon 
the members the desirability of attending the meetings of other societies, 
and entering into their discussions. He also thought a joint meeting of the 
veterinary societies in Scotland once, annually, would be productive of many 
good results. The chairman next exhibited an apparatus for the inhalation 
of chloroform, simple in construction, yet effective, that can be carried in the 
breast pocket, without the slightest inconvenience. He strongly advocated 

its use, it being in his opinion immeasurably preferable to the apparatus, 

such as Carlisle’s, now generally used. A trochar and canula was next . 
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shown, of a smaller calibre than usual, with which the chairman had per- 
formed several delicate and uncommon operations. Double-edged draw 
knives, mostly used by our Gallic neighbours, were also shown and 
recommended. 

The chair was now vacated by the president in favour of Principal McCall, 
as important and pressing business necessitated his departure. He received 
a cordial vote of thanks from the meeting. 

Mr. MAtcouy, F.R.C.V.S., then read his paper on Canker, given before 
another society, and published in the ‘Quarterly Journal of Comparative 
Pathology.” 

A brief discussion followed, the views of several of the speakers varying 
from those of the essayist. The feeling of the meeting was unanimous, 
however, that Mr. Malcolm’s great success in treating the disease was the 
result of sound practice, combined with a large amount of patience and 
perseverance, also, that much valuable information had been brought to their 
notice. Principal McCALL, in closing the proceedings, stated that while he 
was not in accord with all the opinions of Mr. Malcolm as to the origin and 
purely local character of the disease without reference to hereditary predis- 
position or constitutional influences, he desired to compliment him on the 
study and care he had bestowed on his paper, also to thank him for his very 
great kindness in giving them in Glasgow the opportunity of hearing it. He 
therefore moved that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. Malcolm, which 
was unanimously supported. The business of the meeting closed with a 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 


Legal sews. 
AN INTERESTING HORSE CASE. 


Mr. Joun A. Hope, Portland Square, Carlisle, sought to recover damages 
from Mr. John C. Toppin, of Musgrave Hall, Skelton, for breach of warranty 
and misrepresentation in the sale of a horse.—Mr. Shee, Q.C., and Mr. 
Sharpe (instructed by Messrs. Blackburn and Main, Carlisle), appeared for 
the plaintiff, and Mr. Mattinson (instructed by Mr. Errington, Carlisle), for 
the defendant. 

Mr. SHEE, in opening the case, said the action was brought to recover 
damages for breach of warranty of a horse, or misrepresentation relating to a 
horse at the time of its purchase by the plaintiff. Mr. Hope was at 
Hetheringtons’ Auction Mart on the 3rd May, and there saw a chestnut mare, 
named Gameboy, belonging to Mr. Toppin. Mr. Hope asked Mr. Toppin if 
the horse was sound, and he replied that it was; he had bred it and trained 
it, and it never ailed anything in its life. Shortly afterwards the horse was 
brought into the ring, and was bid by Mr. Hope to 60 guineas. There was a 
reserve on the horse, and as it was about to be taken out of the ring, Mr. 
Hope went up to Mr. Toppin and again asked him if it was sound. Mr. 
Toppin said it was perfectly sound, and thereupon Mr. Hope bid another 
five guineas, and became the purchaser at 65 guineas. A few days after- 
wards it was discovered that the horse was suffering from chronic laminitis, 
or “foundering,” a disease in the foot ; and their case was that this disease 
had got to such a stage that it could not be unobserved by the defendant or 
his groom. 

The plaintiff gave evidence bearing out his counsel’s opening statement, 
and said he would not have bid for the horse had it not been for the state- 
ments of Mr. Toppin that it was perfectly sound. Two days afterwards the 
horse was tried before Mr. Bell, who said the horse was suffering from 
chronic laminitis. The plaintiff drove out with Mrs. Hope and saw Mr. 
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Toppin, who denied that the horse had suffered anything while with him, 
and repeated that it was sound. He said that if he let it have a summer's 
run, the defects would disappear. Mr. Toppin said Mr. Bell was prejudiced 
against him in consequence of a law-suit. Acting on Mr. Toppin’s suggestion, 
he put the horse out to grass. His claim was for £55, that being the 
difference between the amount which the horse fetched when re-sold, and 
the amount of his expenses.—In cross-examination by Mr. Mattinson, who 
said there was no dispute as to the amount of damages, the plaintiff said the 
horse was knocked down at the sale, and he received delivery of it from the 
officials of the mart. The witness would not at first have noticed that there 
was anything wrong with the feet had Mr. Beil not called his attention to 
them. He had great faith in Mr. Toppin’s knowledge. In August the 
witness entered the horse for the hunters’ class at Carlisle show. 

Witnesses were called on both sides, amongst whom were Mr. Bell, 
veterinary surgeon, and Mr. Wragg, ex-President R.C.V.S. 

Mr. MATTINSON said the case had narrowed down to one issue, but it was 
an important issue. Mr. Toppin was sought to be made liable because his 
conduct had been the conduct of a common cheat. They were asked to say 
that Mr. Toppin, who was a man of the highest character, doctored up this 
horse for the purpose of cheating, and that he succeeded in deliberately 
cheating Mr. Hope in connection with this transaction. If they believed that 
Mr. Toppin acted like a common rogue and thief, then they ought to give the 
plaintiff the verdict ; but unless they believed that, then they must give the 
verdict to the defendant. Mr. Mattinson dealt with the evidence at length, 
and argued that there was nothing which would justify them in saying that 
Mr. Toppin was guilty of the serious misconduct of “faking” up this horse, 
and then making false representations in order to fraudulently palm it off. 

Mr. SHEE said his friend made a good deal of Mr. Toppin’s reputation, and 
asked whether he was likely to treat a horse in the manner alleged. All he 
had to say with reference to that was that this was a horse case. There 
could be no doubt that Mr Toppin gave Mr. Hope the warranty, because the 
latter, relying on it, refused to believe for some time that the horse had 
laminitis. The evidence of Mr. Young and the two surgeons was equally 
«<onclusive that the horse had laminitis, and was, therefore, unsound at the 
time of the sale. The statement that it was sound was, therefore, untrue. 
Did Mr. Toppin know that it was untrue when he made it? Mr. Toppin was 
a dealer, and the horse having the acute stage of laminitis while in his 
possession, he contended that he must have known it. Mr. Toppin did not 
usually sell his horses at the marts; he sold his good horses at home, and it 
was only the ones he wanted to “weed ” out that he sent to the mart. 

THE Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE in summing up, said before they could find a 
verdict for the plaintiff the jury must be satisfied that the defendant repre- 
sented the horse to be sound, that the plaintiff was induced by those repre- 
sentations to buy the horse, that the representations were false, and that they 
were false to the knowledge of the defendant. That was no doubt a serious 
issue. The proof lay with the plaintiff, and they ought not to give him a 
verdict unless they, as reasonable men of the world, were satisfied that he 
had made out his case ; but if they were satisfied that he had made out his 
case, don't let them be deterred from giving a verdict which they thought was 
the just and true verdict to give by any consideration as to what the position 
of the defendant was, or what effect the verdict might have upon his 
character or reputation. The consequences of their verdict was not a matter 
for them to consider at all. His lordship, in the course of a lengthy review 
of the evidence, said he considered Mr. Young a witness of great importance, 
and his story was that on the morning of the sale he at once saw that the 
horse was suffering from laminitis. If that was a reliable statement as to 
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the horse’s condition, it was very difficult to believe that that state of things 
did not come to the knowledge of the defendant, who, they must remember, 
was no innocent in these matters. They had the testimony of Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Wragg, two experts, to the fact that the horse was suffering from laminitis, 
and his lordship dwelt on the evidence of Jopson, one of the witnesses for 
the defence, as corroborating their view. In conclusion, his lordship said the 
first question the jury had to decide was, “Was the representation of sound- 
ness made?” There could be no doubt it was made. Indeed, the fact that it 
was made was hardly disputed. It seemed to be of very little moment 
whether the original statement was repeated when the horse was in the ring. 
Probably, as Mr. Toppin was only able to say that he did not remember 
repeating it, they would think that Mr. Hope’s account was true, and that it 
was repeated. The next question was, ‘“ Was the plaintiff induced to act on 
that misrepresentation ?” and ‘Was it false,” or, in other words, “was this a 
sound horse?” The last, and most important question was, ‘Did the defendant 
know that those representations were false?” If they believed the evidence 
of Mr. Bell and of Mr. Michael Young as to the indications which they 
observed, it was very difficult for any conscientious man to believe that to a 
skilled and experienced eye those indications would not have been 
observable. 

The jury, after an absence of two hours and a quarter, were sent for by 
his lordship. The parties having agreed to accept the verdict of a majority, 
the Foreman said eleven were in favour of the defendant and one against. 

The LorpD CHIEF JUSTICE: Then there will be judgment for the defendant. 

Mr. SHEE, on Monday morning, referring to an application which had been 
made for a stay of execution, asked his lordship not to give his decision upon 
it until he had had an opportunity of perusing an affidavit as to the history of 
this horse, which was not known to the plaintiff previously. 

Mr. MATTINSON said he placed no difficulty in the way of granting a stay, so 
long as it was not taken as an expression of his lordship’s view when the case 
came on in the Court of Appeal. 

Mr. SHEE asked his lordship to reserve his opinion until he had had an 
opportunity of bringing forward the affidavit. 

The Lorp CuieEF JUSTICE said he would grant a staynow. He did not wish 
to express any opinion about what the jury had said and done. He should 
do that in his report to the Court of Appeal. 


Correspondence. 
NEWBRIDGE, 12¢h February, 1895. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
S1r,—With reference to my article on “Roaring” of your issue for this 
month, would you kindly notify the following corrections :— 
On page 89, in seventeenth line, for “ which” read “ and.” 
Throughout the article, for “junction” read “function.” 


There are several grammatical errors due to haste of compilation, but as 
these do not affect the scientific value of the facts stated, they need not be 
corrected.—Yours sincerely, A. J. HASLAM, A.V.D. 


THE NEW REGIME AT THE COUNCIL MEETINGS. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—In the report of proceedings of the Council meeting 
of the R.C.V.S, which appears in this month’s VETERINARY JOURNAL, there 
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is an important omission which I must ask you, in justice to myself, to repair, 
by inserting the following letter, which was read at that meeting. 
I am, etc., 
February 14th. GEORGE FLEMING. 


HIGHER LeicH, ComMBE Martin, NortH Devon, 
January ist, 1895. 
The Secretary, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


DEAR S1R,--Will you kindly oblige me by laying this letter before the 
Council, R.C.V.S., at its next meeting. 

In the report of the meeting of Council held on November 28th last, which 
I have just perused, I find it stated by Mr. J. A. W. Dollar, with regard to the 
Registration of Shoeing Smiths, that the examinations I had conducted on 
behalf of the Farriers’ Company were a fraud on the public, the men being 
examined for five minutes in a little underground office at Laurence 
Pountney Hill, and after a few questions, occupying not more than five 
minutes, received their certificates, and were sent forth to the world as 
registered shoeing smiths. 

I am desirous of assuring the Council that there is not a word of truth in 
the statement that I examined men in a little underground office in the 
locality named, and that the examination did not occupy more than five 
minutes. I never examined in an underground office there or anywhere else, 
and I never satisfied myself that men were competent, according to the 
standard agreed upon, in five minutes. The mode and duration of the period 
of examination of shoeing smiths, as carried out by me, was that fixed by a 
Sub-Committee of the Worshipful Company of Farriers, I believe, and 
followed by the other Veterinary Examiners, The time was certainly never 
less than fifteen or twenty minutes, and it frequently extended over half-an- 
hour, the time being kept by the Assistant Secretary of the Company, who 
also arranged the examinations. No candidate was ever passed for registra- 
tion who was deficient in the amount and kind of knowledge it was deemed 
necessary he should possess. The statements can be corroborated by those 
who are in a position to know; and my assertion as to the place and time of 
examination will be vouched for by the Worshipful Company of Farriers, 
and those officials who were present. 

Such unfounded statements as those now made by Mr. J. A. W. Dollar, 
when made elsewhere, I did uot notice, as they and the people whc uttered 
them were beneath contempt; but when they are brought before such a body 
as the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, then I con- 
sider they ought at once to be contradicted, and the motives which prompted 
their utterance condemned. Their object is sufficiently evident to warrant the 
term, “ discreditable,” being applied to them; and among gentlemen, such a 
slanderous accusation as “perpetrating a fraud upon the public,” without a 
shadow of fact to support it, would justly merit and promptly receive punish- 
ment. Such charges were never preferred by members of Council during my 
long experience of its business, nor would they have been endorsed by any 
president, and I may express the hope that the present Council will not 
identify itself with such dishonourable conduct. I beg to request that this 
formal and categorical denial of such a damaging and untruthful accusation, 
may receive the same publicity in the reports of the proceedings of the 
Council as it has now obtained; and | ask this not only in justice to myself, 
but in common fairness to the Worshipful Company of Farriers, whose 
efforts to improve the art and position of horse-shoers deserves something 
better than misrepresentation and detraction from interested people.—I am, 
dear sir, yours truly, (Signed) GEo, FLEMING. 
P.S,—I have just reason to complain of the conduct of the President of the 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, as, if the report is correct, he endorsed 
Mr. Dollar’s slanderous statements in the most marked manner, knowing 
perfectly well they were absolutely untrue.—G. F. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF LAYMEN AS VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR Sir,—The appointment by the Government of laymen to perform the 
duties connected with the prevention and extirpation of contagious disease 
among our flocks and herds, to the exclusion of professional men who, pro- 
tected by Act of Parliament, have been educated, examined, and declared by 
thoroughly competent examining boards to be capable of dealing with the 
diseases of the lower animals, is, to say the least, an extraordinary state of 
matters. When we take into consideration the fact that these laymen, having 
no veterinary medical knowledge, supersede gentlemen of undoubted ability, 
of great experier ce and knowledge of all that pertains to the lower animals 
in health and disease, the anomaly seems to be inexplicable. 

It cannot be denied that the measures adopted of late years to stamp out 
pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa have been successful, and it may be urged by 
those laymen and their supporters that their success has fully justified their 
appointments, and their continuance to hold them. Our profession, however, 
is fully cognizant to whom the credit for the successful issue is due. The 
purely veterinary element of the so-called Veterinary Department of the 
Board of Agriculture is wholly entitled to that credit; but, judging from the 
actions of the Board of Agriculture, it is claimed by these laymen. These 
gentlemen have merely carried out the details of a sclieme—work that should 
have devolved on members of the veterinary profession. I consider the 
authorised interference of laymen, and the power given to them to meddle 
with the life-work of the members of a liberal and legalised profession, to be 
a deliberate and disgraceful insult flaunted in its face. 

I do not know if the rumoured appointment of Major Tennant to be the 
head of the Veterinary Department is an accomplished fact, but, should it be 
so, aud we meekly submit, we throw our profession back 50 years, and 
deserve all the ridicule that will be showered on us. 

Our Army Veterinary Department is headed, and that with splendid 
results, by the Principal Army Veterinary Surgeon. We civilians will now be 
asked to obey the dictates of a Principal Civil Veterinary Surgeon, who (‘ Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon!”) is not a veterinary 
surgeon, neither does he possess any veterinary knowledge. This sounds 
absurd, but the facts remain. 

Alas! we are driven to the unhappy conclusion that the present Govern- 
ment, as represented by the Board of Agriculture, has no confidence in us as 
a body of scientific men. We are forced to conclude that we are considered 
unfit to carry out the work that is entrusted to lay travelling inspectors ; that 
the extent of our professional knowledge is not sufficient to enable us to 
differentiate between specific and innocuous diseases in the lower animals. 

Then, why, in the name of all that is just and reasonable, does not our 
Government step in, and, by means easily understood, improve our education ; 
in fact, give us more light. All other ruling powers of civilised countries have 
fostered veterinary education, much to their benefit, while the education that 
has been diffused throughout Great Britain and Ireland, during the past 
hundred years, has been the work of a few brave and talented men who have 
taught the science single-handed and unaided by any Government. 

How glorious a field is opened out for a paternal Government in which to 
exercise its wise beneficence. In these Islands, on the one hand, we have the 
finest breeds of sheep and cattle in the world, representing an interest of the. 
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first importance. On the other hand, we have a body of men, considered, to 
put it simply, not educated to a standard that qualifies them to be entrusted 
with their complete control on the appearance of disease. 

Our present Government, true to its name of Liberal, deserves a meed of 
praise for its liberality; but, occasionally, that liberality seems to be limited 
by geographical boundaries. A sum of £15,000 has been, or is to be given, 
to Ireland, towards the institution of a veterinary college in its capital. We 
cannot and do not object to this grant, but how misdirected is this extension 
of benevolence at this time. The existing teaching schools are annually 
turning out scores of practitioners, from whom the country would reap an 
immediate benefit, were the resources of a higher scientific education made 
available to them than that which private enterprise can afford tothem. I 
fear that many years will elapse before Ireland will give value for the £15,000 
granted to it. I would respectfully suggest to the veterinary advisers of the 
Government that they should recommend that educational grants be made to 
the veterinary colleges, as the wisest and most sure method of relieving the 
strained position of affairs veterinary, and a line of action that would prove to 
be a boon to the nation. 

I am strongly of opinion the veterinary profession does not deserve such 
scant courtesy as is bestowed on it by the Board of Agriculture, audi alteram 
gartem. To whom is the credit due for the comparative immunity from many 
diseases that once stalked rampant through the land among our equine, 
bovine and ovine charges? It is due to the practice of enlightened veterinary 
science by veterinary surgeons. Turn back the pages of veterinary history 
some thirty odd years, and note the record of the disastrous calamity 
experienced throughout the length and breadth of the land from that dread 
disease, rinderpest. One of our profession warned, advised, nay, implored, the 
Government to shut the gates. His advice was not followed. The disease 
was allowed to enter the country, the Government then, as now, attaching but 
little importance to the opinion of a veterinary surgeon. Had his advice been 
taken, even after the admission of the disease among us, millions of money 
_ would have been saved to the country, and the ruin of many agriculturists 
averted. That veterinary surgeon was the late Professor Gamgee, whose 
disgust with the injustice meted out to him by the Government then in power, 
partly induced him to relinquish the practice of his profession and take to 
other scientific pursuits. Briefly, 1 contend that we have been of some 
benefit to the country, and that the immediate and energetic action of the 
profession, ew mdsse, is called for to protect our interests. The lamentable 
apathy that prevails among us must be shaken off. Like man, sc profession, 
unless he or it respects himself or itself, neither can expect to be respected. 
Consider the likelihood of the medical profession submitting to any lay inter- 
ference with the practical work of any measure designed to protect human 
beings from disease, and look to our scandalous treatment as regards our 
patients. I am much gratified to find that some of our veterinary societies 
are taking action. The Central Veterinary Medical Society, having among 
its members many of the leading men in the profession, has elected a 
committee to right our wrongs, if it is possible to do so, Resolutions have 
been framed, appealing to sister societies for their co-operation. The influence 
of Members of Parliament and leading agriculturists is to be invoked, while 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, I feel assured, will give every 
assistance. We must assert ourselves, and, shoulder to shoulder, overcome 
the colossal injustice that is being perpetrated on our profession. Each 
member of the profession possesses a certain amount of influence, which 
should be brought to bear on this all important matter on the lines indicated 
by the Central Society, ‘United we stand, divided we fall.”—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, PereR Morr, M.R.C.V.S. 
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Notes and News. 


Notes and News. 


SALT ON FROZEN STREETS.—In the House of Commons, Mr. Crombie 
asked the President of the Local Government Board whether he was aware 
of the injury done to horses and dogs by salt being thrown on the streets to 
melt the snow, especially in provincial towns with tramways; and whether 
the Local Government Board could take any steps to prevent it? Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre said there were many districts where the local authorities had made 
bye-laws under the Public Health Act, 1875, with a view of preventing 
nuisance from melted snow on footpaths; and in London bye-laws had in 
many districts been made under the London Public Health Act of 1891, which 
applied to the carriageway as well as to the footway. He had no power to 
compel the making of such bye-laws by the local authority, or their enforce- 
ment when they had been made. Answering a similar question with respect 
to Scotland, Sir Geo. Trevelyan said that if such a practice prevailed, amount- 
ing to a public nuisance, the street authorities had general powers wide 
enongh to deal with it. He did not propose to introduce legislation on the 
subject. 

omen TO Mr. CLEMENT STEPHENSON, F.R.C.V.S., NEWCASTLE-ON-T YNE,— 
In the annals of our profession a more remarkable event, connected with one 
of its members, has never been recorded than that reported in the columns 
of the North British Agriculturist, of date February 20th. On the evening 
previous, the above-named gentleman was entertained to a bangnet in his 
honour held at Perth, presided over by His Grace the Marquis of Huntly, 
supported by Sir George Macpherson Grant, Colonel Smith Grant, of 
Aucherachan, and Mr. William Whyte, of Spatt, as croupiers. A large 
company, comprising the most prominent agriculturists in the North of Scot- 
land, was assembled. The noble chairman, in the course of a deservedly 
eulogistic speech, referred to the eminence asa veterinary surgeon attained 
by Mr. Stephenson. He congratuiated him also as being one of the first 
Englishmen who had crossed the border to purchase the best Aberdeen Angus 
cattle, a breed that he had demonstrated to the world by his exhibits could 
not be surpassed. We heartily congratulate our old friend Mr. Stephenson 
that the talent as a veterinary practitioner and a breeder of high class cattle 
he has so long given unmistakable evidence of, should have elicited so great 
an honour as that above recorded. 

PLEURO IN CANADIAN CaTTLE.—In the House of Commons on Tuesday 
evening, Mr. Gardner, in answer to a question, stated that three animals had 
been landed at Antwerp from Canada suffering from pleuro-pneumonia, and 
that in consequence the importation of cattle from Canada into Belgium had 
been prohibited. Writing with reference tothis matter, the Canadian Gazette 
says :—‘‘ While Mr. Gardner was about it, he might have made such inquiries 
as would have enabled him to enlighten the House of Commons a little 
further than he did when asked as to the Canadian cattle question on Tuesday 
evening. Many members of the House who believe in free imports would 
have been glad to know that the High Commissioner has heard from Canada 
that all the animals in the cargoes in which the one serious case of suspicion 
at Antwerp was found, have been traced to their places of origin without the 
discovery of the slightest trace of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. They 
would also have been interested to learn that Professor Nocard, the world- 
famed specialist, has had under investigation a piece of the lung of the 
suspected animal, and is unable to say that the disease is pleuro-pneumonia 
—indeed, he throws considerable doubt upon the suspicion. There is no 
veterinary surgeon in the world who would say that pleuro-pneumonia could 
remain latent in any country for four or even two years.” 
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CaTTLE Potsoninc InpIA.—“ For years past,” says the Times of 
India, “a mysterious form of cattle poisoning has baffled the analytical 
resources of the chemical authorities, and defied the investigations of the 
police. The cattle are found dead, with all the symptoms of poisoning, but 
with no trace of any foreign substance, with the exception of a small piece of 
rag which is generally found in the rectum. The pieces of rag have been 
subjected to the closest tests for poison, but none has ever been discovered ; 
and the late Dr. Norman Cheevers, in his manual of ‘ Medical Jurisprudence 
in India, went so far in alluding to these cases as to refer to the suspicion 
attaching to pieces of rag as an example of the ignorant suspicions of the 
peasantry. But the peasantry were in the right, after all, as they often are, 
for Mr. Hankin has discovered in the rags traces of the most virulent of all 
animal poisons, the venom of the poisonous snake. Failing to detect poison 
by the ordinary tests, Mr. Hankin boiled a piece of the suspected rag in nitric 
acid, and when the liquid assumed a yellow tint he came at once to the con- 
clusion that the colour change was due to the presence of proteids. He 
injected a small quantity of the watery extract of a square inch of rag intoa 
rabbit, and the animal died in five minutes, with all the symptoms of snake 
poisoning. By other tests he found that the rags were actually treated with 
an intensely active proteid poison, in all respects exactly identical with snake 
poison, and, with the help of Sir Joseph Fayrer, he was able to ascertain the 
method of its extraction. A cobra, it seems, is confined in a chattie, under- 
neath which a fire is lighted. Irritated by the heat, the cobra becomes 
violent, and, a plantain being then put into the chattie, the reptile bites it, 
depositing its venom in the fruit. Portions of the venom-impregnated plantain 
are then spread on the rags, which thus becomes a powerful and hitherto 
undiscoverable engine of destruction. The rag is used because if the 
impregnated plantain were eaten by the animal, the effect of the poison 
would be nullified by the natural acidity of the stomach, and the method 
adopted, owing to the absorbent properties of the mucous membrane, is 
precisely as effective as subcutaneous injection. A microscopical examina- 
tion of some of the pieces of poisoned rag sent to Mr. Hankin for analysis 
revealed the presence of a whitish putty-like substance, possessing exactly 
the same characteristics as crushed and dried plantain pulp, so the mystery 
may at last be taken to have been solved.” 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: We have received from the publishers, Messrs. J. 
Bb. Bailliere et Fils (Paris), an interesting work by Alfred Gallier, sani ary inspector 
of the town of Caen, on “ Médecine Légale Vétérinaire,” which we shall review at 
Jength in our next number. 


LETTERS AND COMMUNICATIONS received from Dr. A. J. Haslam, F.RC.V.S. ; 
Veterinary-Captain J. H. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., C.L.E., D.S.G. ; Dr. Fleming, C.B. ; 
k. Cockburn, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. ; A. W. Lawson, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. ; F. C. Mahon, 
M.R.C.V.S.; Frank Somers, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. ; Peter Moir, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. ; 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society ; Central Veterinary Medical Society. 


JourNALS, Etc. : La Presse Vétérinaire, Annales de Médecine Vétirinaire, Report 
on Abortion by Special Committee of Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
Preliminary Announcement of California College of Veterinary Surgeons, Recueil de 
Médecine Vitirinaire, L’Echo Vétérinaire, North British Agriculturist, Veterinarian, 
Horticultural Review, Report from University Pennsylvania Press, etc., ete. 


